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BUEMBRALTERB. 


ADAM AND EVE. 
A PARAPHRASE, FROM MILTON. 


Forth from their bower on the first Sabbath morn, 
Adam and Eve, parents of all mankind, 
Came smiling, hand-in-hand ; and pray’r, heaven-born, 
Trembled upon their lips, and low inclined 
They pour’d their orisons with sinless mind, 
Then stood erect in native honour drest, 
God-like erect in naked beauty shrin‘d ; 
Divinity is on their brows imprest, 
And conscious lords of the whole earth, they stood confese’d 





Adam of sterner shape and loftier size, 
Eve graceful, slender as the drooping flower ; 
Adam with strength for deeds of high emprise, 
Eve gentle as the fawn that flies the shower ; 
Attractive grace and softness were her dower— 
While Adam’s fair large front, and eye sublime, 
Declared his deeper thoughts, and mightier power ; 
Serene he stood in manhood’s early prime, 

Lord of his graceful mate, and king of that fair clime 


Soft were Eve's cyes—they told of gentle sway, 
Of coy submission, and of modest pride, 
And sweet reluctant amorous delay— 
Meekly she stood, half resting on his side, 
A blushing woman, and a gladsome bride ; 
Nothing was hidden, for no guilty shame, 
Offspring of foul dishonour, lustful pride, 
Had made them fear to show the sacred flame 
That sparkled in their eyes, and quivered in their frame 


Honour, dishonourable! shame, sin-bred ! 
How have ye plagued mankind ; and seeming pure, 
Banish’d simplicity ; and in its stead 
Seduced man’s erring mind with rites impure !— 
Adam and Eve, in naked strength secure, 
Nor shunning eye of angel or of God, 
Pass'd slowly on, nor sought the shade obscure— 
Thinking no shame or ill, they freely trod 
The enamel’d greensward, and, divinely pure, 
They watch'd the opening flowers, or pluck’d the fruit mature 





ANSWER TO A LETTER SEALED WITH “PENSEZ A MOI.” 
* Pensez 4 moi” is thy request. Alas! it needed not: 
Long have | struggled with my heart, yet art thou not forgot ! 
I do not ask one thought of thine, while friends and fortune smile ; 
For I can bear my lonely fate, yet love thee all the while. 
I would not that the eyes I love should shed one tear for me— 
Or let mine own dark sorrows cause one hour of grief to thee ; 
But should a cold and evil day cast its shadow o’er thy heart, 
And, chased by fortune’s frowns away, thy summer friends depart— 
Should grief and sickness change that brow, and thou on earth feel’st lone, 
Perchance ‘twill soothe a pang to think one heart is all thine own. 
Know, should those days of darkness come, that one doth yet remain, 
Who'd spurn the proudest, happiest lot, to share and soothe ¢hy pain. 


—_>—. 
JAPHET IN SEARCH OF A FATHER. 


THE NEW TALE, BY THE AUTHOR OF “ PETER SIMPLE” AND “JACOB FAITHFUL.” 
[Continued from the last Albion.) 

I led the little sobbing girl by the hand, and we proceeded for some time in 
silence. {t was not until we gained the high road that ‘Timothy interrupted my 
reverie, by observing, ‘‘ Japhet, have you at all made up your miad what you 
shall do?” 

“‘Thave been reflecting, Timothy. We have lost a great deal of time. The 
original intention with which I left London has been almost forgotten ; but it 
must be 30 no longer. I now have resolved that as soon as I have placed this 
poor little girl in safety, that I will prosecute my search, and never be diverted 
from it.” 

“T cannot agree with you that we lost time, Japhet ; we had very little money 
when we started upon our expedition, and now we have sufficient to enable you to 
prosecute your plans fora long time. ‘The question is. in what direction? We 


quitted London, and travelled west, in imitation as we thought, of the wise men. | 


With all deference, in my opinion, it was like two fools.” 

‘I have been thinking upon that point also, Tim, and I agree with you. I 
expect, from several causes, which you know as well as | do, to find my father 
among the higher classes of society ; and the path we took when we started, has 
led us into the very lowest. It appears to me that we cannot do better than re- 
trace our xteps. We have the means now to appear as gentlemen, and to mix 
in good company ; and London is the very best place for us to repair to.” 

" That is precisely my opinion, Japhet, with one single exception, which I will 
mention to you ; but first tell me, have you calculated what our joint purses may 
amount to? It must be a very considerable sum.” 

“T cannot have much less than two hundred pounds,”’ replied I. 

“And I have more than sixty,” said Timothy. ‘Really, the profession was 
not unprofitable.” j , 

- No,” replied I, laughing ; “but recollect, Tim, that we had no outlay. The 
Public provided us with food, our lodging cost us nothing. We have had no 
pon pay; and at the same time have taxed folly and credulity to a great 

“That's true, Japhet ; and although I am glad to have the money, I am not 
sorry that we have abandoned the profession.” 

“Nor am I, Tim; if you please, we will forget it altogether. But tell me, 
what was the exception you were about to make ?” 

“Simply this. Although two hundred and sixty pounds may be a great deal 
of money, yet if we are to support the character and appearance of gentlemen, 
% will not last for ever. For instance, we must have vur ralcts. . What an 
expense that will be! Our clothes too—we shall soon lose our rank and station 
mn society, without we obtain a situation under government.” 

. WwW e must make it last as long as we can, Timothy ; and trustto good fortune 
to assist us.” 

“That's all very well, Japhet ; but I had rather trust to our own prudence. 
Now hear what I have to say. You will be as much assisted by a trusty valet 
as by any other means. | shall, as a gentleman, be only an expense and an im- 
earns but as a valet I shall be able to play into your hands, at the same 
, €more than one half the expense will be avoided. With your leave, there- 
ore, I will take my proper situation, put on your livery, and thereby make myself 
of the greatest use.” 

I could not help acknowledging the advantages to be derived from this proposal 
BP yy te, but I did not like to accept it. 
oy: bond oa an ceeai” Timothy,” replied I; “ but I can only look upon you 
main ap you are right and are wrong in the same breath. You are right in 

ing upon me asa friend, Japhet; and you would be still more right in allow- 


| without parting company. 
| silks and satins—I will burrow among tags and tassels, dimity and mob caps ; | 
| and probably we shall both succeed in the object of our search. 
| hunt in the drawing-rooms, while I ferret in the kitchen. 
| self on a sofa and exclaim—* Who is my father?’ while I wil sit in the cook’s | 


ing me to prove my friendship as I propose ; but you are wrong in looking upon 

me as an equal, for | am not so either in personal appearance, education, er any 

thing else. We are both foundlings, it is true; but you were christened after 
| Abraham Newland, and I after the workhouse pump. You were a gentleman 
foundling, presenting yourself with a fifty pound note, and good clothes. I made 
my appearance in rags and misery. If you find your parents, you will rise in the 
| world; if I find mine, I shall, in all probability, have no reason to be proud of 
j them. I therefore must insist upon having my own choice in the part I am to 
| play in the drama, and I will prove to you that it is my right to choose. You 
| forget that, when we started, your object was to search after your father, and I 
told you mine should be to look after my mother. You have selected high life as 
the expected sphere in which he is to be found, and I select Jow life as that in 
which [ am most likely to discover the object of my search. So you perceive,” 
continued Tim, laughing, ‘that we must arrange so as to suit the views of both | 
Do you hunt among bag-wigs, amber-headed canes, 


I leave you to | 


You may throw your- | 


lap, and ask her if she may happen to be my mother.” | 

This sally of ‘Timothy's made even Fleta laugh; and after a little more 
remonstrance, I consented that he should perform the part of my valet. Indeed, 
the more I reflected upon it, the greater appeared the advantages which might 
accrue from the arrangement. By the time that this point had been settled, we 
had arrived at the town to which we directed our steps, and took up our quarters 
at an inn of moderate pretensions, but of very great external cleanliness. My 
first object was to find out some fitting asylum for little Fleta. ‘The landlady 
was a buxom, good tempered young woman, and I gave the little girl into her 
charge, while Timothy and I went out on a survey. I had made up my mind to | 
put her to some good, but not very expensive, school, if such were to be found | 


‘in the vicinity. I should have preferred taking her with me to London, but I was 


aware how much more expensive it would be to provide for her there; and as | 
the distance from the metropolis was but twenty miles, | could easily run down to 
see her occasionally. I desired the little girl to call me her brother, as such | 
intended to be to her in future, and not to answer every question they might put 
to her. There was, however, little occasion for this caution; for Fleta was, as 
I before observed, very unlike children in general. I then went out with Timothy | 
to lovk for a tailor, that I might order our clothes, as what we had on were not | 
either of the very best taste, or in the very best condition. We walked up the | 
main street, and soon fell in with a tailor’s shop, over which was written in 
large letters—‘‘ Feodor Shneider, Tailor to his Royal Highness the Prince of 
Darmstadt.”’ i 

** Will that do, Japhet?” said Timothy, pointing to the announcement. 

“Why yes,” replied 1; ‘but how the deuce the Prince of Darmstadt should 
have employed a man ina small country town as his tailor, is to me rather a 
puzzle.” 

** Perhaps he made his clothes when he was in Germany,” replied Tim. 

“ Perhaps he did: but, however, he shall have the honour of making mine.” 

We entered the shop, and I ordered a suit of the most fashionable clothes, 


measured me; but as I was leaving the shop, the master, judging by my appear- 
ance, which was certainly not exactly that of a gentleman, ventured to observe 
that it was customary with gentlemen, whom they had not the honour of know- 
ing, to leave a deposit. Although the very proposal was an attack upon my | 
gentility, I made no reply ; but pulling out a handful of guineas, laid down two | 
on the counter and walked away, that I might find another shop at which we 
might order the livery of ‘Timothy ; but this was only as a reconnoitre, as I did 





into much conversation. ache 
‘replied, ** No; that she had cried all night at the thoughts of our separation. 


choosing my colours, and being very minute in my directions to the foreman, who | says.” 


memory as an old friend, and I think that before morning it will bring to my mind 
something that I shall recollect about it.” 

“Try all you can, Fleta, and let me know to-morrow.” 

“Tt’s no use trying; if I try, I never can recollect any thing. I must wear it 
to-night; and then I shall have semething come into my mind all of a sudden; or 
perhaps | may dream something. Good night.” 

It immediately occurred to me that it was most probable that the chain had 
been on Fleta’s neck at the time that she was stolen from her parents, and might 
prove the means of her being indentified. It was no common chain—apparently 
had been wrought by people in a state of semi-refinement. There was too little 
show for its value—too much sterling gold for the simple effect produced; and I 


very much doubted whether another like it could be found. 


The next morning Fleta was too tnuch affected at parting with me, to enter 
I asked whether she had recollected any thing, and she 


I cautioned her to be very careful of the chain, and I gave the same caution to 
the schoolinistress ; and after I had left the town, I regretted that I had not taken 
it away, and deposited it in some place of security. | resolved so to do when 
next | saw Fleta; in the mean time, she would be able, perhaps, by association, 
to call up some passage of her infancy connected with it. 

| had inquired of a gentleman who sat near me on the coach, which was the 
best hotel for a young man of fashion. He recommended the Piazza, in Covent 
Garden, and to that we accordingly repaired. I selected handsome apartments, 
and ordered a light supper. When the table was laid, ‘Timothy made his appear- 
ance, in his livery, and eut a very smart, dashing figure. 1 dismissed the waiter, 
and as soon as we were alone, I burst into a fit of laughter. “ Really, Timothy, 
this is a good farce ; come, sit down, and help me to finish this bottle of wine.” 

“No, sir,” replied Timothy ; “with your permission, I prefer doing as the 
rest of my fraternity. You only leave the bottle on the side-board, and I will 
steal as much as I want; but, as for sitting down, that will be making too free, _ 
and if we were seen, would be moreover, very dangerous. We must both keep 
up our characters. ‘They have been plying me with all manner of questions 
below, as to who you were—your name, &e. I resolved that I would give you 
a liftin the world, and I stated that you had just arrived from making a grand 
tour, which is not a fib, after all—and as for your name, I said that you were at 
present incog.”’ 

“ But why did you make me incog ?” 

“ Because it may suit you so to be ; and it certainly is the truth, for you don't 
know your real name.” 

We were here interrupted by the waiter bringing in a letter upon a salver. 
“ Here is a letter addressed to ‘ I., or J.N., on his return from his tour,’ sir,” said 
he; “I presume it is for you!” 

* You may leave it,” said I, with nonchalance. 

The waiter laid the letter on the table, and retired. 

“ How very odd, ‘Timothy—this letter cannot be for me; and yet they are my 
initials. It isas much likeaJasanI. Depend upon it, it is some fellow who 
has just gained this intelligence below, and has written to ask fora subecrip- 
tion to his charity list, imagining that I am flash of money, and liberal.” 

‘T suppose so,” replied Tim; “ however, you may just as well see what he 


«« But if I open it he will expect something. IT had better refuse it.” 

‘OQ no, leave that to me; I know how to put people off.” 

“ After all, its a fine thing to be a gentleman, and be petitioned.” 

I broke open the seal, and found that the letter contained an inelosure addressed 
to another person. The letter was as follows :— 

“ My pear Neruew,—[‘ Bravo, sir,’ said Timothy; ‘ you’ve found an uncle 
already—you'll soon find a father.’) From the great uncertainty of the post, I 





not intend to order his liveries until I could appear in my own clothes, which | have not ventured to do more than hint at what has come to light during this 
were promised on the afternoon of the next day. ‘There were, however, several | last year, but as it is necessary that you should be acquainted with the whole 
other articles to be purchased, such as a trunk, portmanteau, hat, gloves, &c. al] | transaction, and as you had not decided when you last wrote, whether you would 
which we procured, and then returned to the im. On my returm I ordered | prosecute your intended three months trip to Sicily, or return from Milan, you 
dinner. Tleta was certainly clad in the best frock, but bad was the best ; and the | may probably arrive when I am out of town; I therefore enclose you a letter to 
landlady, who could extract little from the child, could not imagine who we could | Mr. Masterton, directing him to surrender to you a sealed packet, lodged in his 
be. Ihad, however, allowed her to see more than sufficient money to warrant | hands, containing all the particulars, the letters which bear upon them, and what 


our expenses; and so far her scruples were, although her curiosity was not, | has been proposed to avoid exposure ; which you may peruse at your leisure, 


removed. should you arrive before my return to town. ‘There is no doubt but that the 

That evening I had a long conversation with Fleta. I told her that we were | affair may be hushed up, and we trust that you will see the prudence of the 
to part, that she must go to school, and that I would very often come down to | measure; as, once known, it will be discreditable to the family escutcheon. 
sec her. At first, she was inconsolable at the idea; but I reasoned with her, | (‘I always had an idea you were of good family,’ interrupted Tim.) I wish 





| and the gentle, intelligent creature acknowledged that it was right. ‘The next 
| day my clothes came home, and! dressed myself. ‘* Without flattery, Japhet,” 
| said Timothy, * you do look very much like a gentleman.” Fleta smiled. and 
| saidthe same. JI thoughtso too, butsaid nothing. Putting on my hat and gloves, 
| and accompanied by Timothy, I descended to go out and order Tim liveries, as 
| well as a fit-out for Fleta. 
After I was out in the street I discovered that I had left my handkerchief, and 
| returned to fetch it. The landlady, seeing a gentleman about to enter the inn, 
made a very low courtesy, and it was not until I looked hard at her that she 
| recognized me. Then I was satisfied; it was an involuntary tribute to my 
| appearance, worth all the flattering assertions in the world. We now proceeded 
to the other tailor’s in the main street. | entered the shop with a flourishing, 
important air, and was received with many bows. ‘I wish,” said I, “to havea 
suit of livery made for this young maf who is about to enter into my service. 


hour appointed. 

a little girl for school, whose wardrobe had been left behind by mistake. On the 
| fourth day all was ready. 
school, kept by a widow lady. I asked for references, which were given, and I 
was satisfied. The terms were low—twenty guineas per annum. I paid the 
first half year in advance, and lodged fifty guineas more in the hands of a ban- 
ker taking a receipt for it, and giving directions that it was to be paid to the 
schoolmistress as it became due. I took this precaution, that sheuld I be in 
poverty myself, at all events Fleta might be provided in clothes and schooling 
for two years at least. The poor child wept bitterly at the separation, and I could 
with difficulty detach her little arms from my neck ; and I felt, when I left her, 
| as. if I had parted with the only valuable object to me on earth. All was now 
| ready; but Timothy did not as yet assume his new clothes. It would have 
appeared strange that one who sat at my table should afterwards put on my livery ; 
| and as, in a small town there is always plenty of scandal, for Fleta’s sake, if for 
| no other reason, it was deferred until our arrival in London. Wishing the land- 
lady good by, who I really believed would have given up her bill to have known 





evening arrived at the metropolis. I have been particular in describing all these 


| little circumstances, as it proves how very awkward it is to jump, without 


| observation, from one station in society to another. 

But I have omitted to mention a circumstance of great importance, which 
occurred at the inn the night before I placed Fleta at the boarding-schooel. In 
looking over my portmanteau, I perceived the present of Nattée to Fleta, which 
I had quite forgotten. I took it to Fleta, and told her from whom it came. On 
opening the paper, it proved to contain along chain of round coral and gold beads, 
strung alternately ; the gold beads were not so large as the coral, but still the 
| number of thera, and the purity of the metai, made them of considerable value. 
| Fleta passed the beads through her fingers, and then threw it round her neck, 
| and sat in deep thought for some minutes. ‘“ Japhet,” said she at last, “I have 








} seen this—I have worn this before—I recollect that I have; it rushes into my 


I cannot take him up to town this figure.” The livery was chosen, and as I ex- | 
pressed my wish to be off the next evening, it was promised to be ready by an 


I then went to a milliner's, and desired that she would call at the inn to fit out | 


I had made inquiries, and found outa very respectable | 


who we could possibly be, we got on the outside of the stage-coach, and in the | 


| you had followed my advice, and had not returned ; but as you were positive on 
| that point, I beg you will now consider the propriety of remaining incognito, as 
| reports are already abroad, and your sudden return will cause a great deal of sur- 
mise. Your long absence at the Gottingen University, and your subsequent com- 
pletion of your grand tour, will have effaced all remembrance of your person, 
| and you can easily be passed off as a particular friend of mine, and I can intro- 
| duce you every where as such. Take, then, any name you please, provided it 
| be not Smith or Brown, or such vulgarisms, and on the receipt of this letter, 
write a note and send it to my house in Portman Square, just saying, ‘ so and so 
| is arrived.’ This will prevent the servants from obtaining any information by 
| their prying curiosity ; and as I have directed all my letters to be forwarded to 
my seat in Worcestershire, I shall come up immediately that I receive it, and 
by your putting the name which you mean to assume, I shall know whom to ask 
| for when I call at the hotel. Your affectionate Uncle, 
« WinpermeaR.” 

“One thing is very clear, Timothy,” said I, laying the letter on the table ; 
‘‘ that it cannot be intended for me.” 

‘* How do you know, sir, that this lord is not your uncle? 
must do as he bids you.” 

‘‘ What—go for the papers—most certainly I shall not.” 

“Then how in the name of fortune do you expect to find your father, when 
_ you will not take advantage of such an opportunity of getting inte society? It 

is by getting possession of other people's secrets that you will worm out your 
own. 

** But it is dishonest, Timothy.” . 

“ A letter is addressed to you, in which you have certain directions ; you break 
| the seal with confidence, and you read what you find is possibly not for you ; 
| but, depend upon it, Japhet, that a secret obtained is one of the surest roads to 
“promotion. Recollect your position; severed from the world, you have to re- 
| unite yourself with it, to recover your footing, and create an interest. You have 

not those who love you to help you—you must not scruple to obtain your object 
by fear.” 

" That is a melancholy truth, Tim,” replied 1; “ and I believe T must put my 
strict morality in my pocket.” : 

“ Do, sir, pray, until you can afford to be moral; its a very expensive virtue 
that; adeficiency of it made you an outeast from the world; you muet not 
scruple at a slight deficiency on your own part, to regain your position.” 

There was so much shrewdness, 80 much of the wisdom of the serpent in the 
remarks of Timothy, that, added te my ardent desire to discover my father, which 
since my quitting the gipsy camp had returned upon me with two-fold force, my 
scruples were overcome, and I resolved that I would not Jose such an opportunity. 
Still I hesitated, and went up into my room, that I might reflect upon what I 
should do. I went to bed, revolving the matter in my mind, and turning over 
from one position to the other, at one time deciding that I would not take advan- 
tage of the mistake, at another quite as resolved that I would not throw away 
such an vpening for the prosecution of my search; at last I fell into an uneasy 
slumber, and hadastrange dream. I thought that I was standing upon an isolated 
rock, with the waters raging around me; the tide was nsing, and at last the 


At all events, you 
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waves were roaring at my feet. I was in a state of agony, and expected that in 
a short time I should be swallowed up. The main land was not far off, and I 
perceived well-dressed people in crowds. who were enjoying themselves, feasting, 
dancing, and laughing in merry peals. | held out my hand—I shouted to them— 
they saw, and heard me, but heeded me not. My horror at being swept away | 
by the tide was dreadful. I shrieked as the water rose. At last J perceived 
something unroll itself from the main land, and gradually advancing, to the inland, | 
formed a bridge by which I could walk over and be saved. I was about to hasten | 
over, when “ Private and no thoroughfare,’ appeared at the end nearest me, in 
large letters of fire. I started back with amazement, and would not, dared not 


pass them. When all of a sudden, a figure in white appeared by my side, and | light this day—that it will be most advisable never to recur to the subject, and | 


said to me, pointing to the bridge, ** Self-preservation is the first law of nature.’ 

I looked at the person who addressed me; graduaily the figure became darker 
and darker, until it changed to Mr. Cophagus, with his stick up to his nose. 
** Japhet, all nonsense—very good bridge—um—walk over—find father—and so | 
on.” I dashed over the bridge, which appeared to float on the water, and to be | 
composed of paper, gained the other side, and was received with shouts of con- 
gratulation, and the embraces of the crowd. I perceived an elderly gentleman 
come forward ; I knew it was my father, and threw myself intohis arms. I awoke, 
and found myself rolling on the floor, and embracing the bolster with all my might. 
Such was the vivid impression of this dream, that I could notturn my thoughts away 
from it, and at last [ considered that it was a divine interposition. All my scru- 
ples vanished, and before the day had dawned I determined that I would follow 
the advice of Timothy. An enthusiast is easily led to believe what he wishes, 
and he mistakes his own feelings for warnings ; the dreams arising from his daily 
contemplations for the interference of Heaven. He thinks himself armed by 
supernatural assistance, and warranted by the Almighty to pursue his course, 
even if that course should be contrary to the Almighty’s precepts. ‘Thus was 
{ led away by my own imaginings, and th was my momomania increased to an | 
impetus which forced before it all consideration of what was right or wrong. 

The next morning I told my dream to Timothy, who laughed very heartily at 
my idea of the finger of Providence. At last, perceiving that I was angry with 
him he pretended to be convinced. When | had finished my breakfast, I sent to 
inquire the number in the Square of Lord Windermear’s town house, and wrote 
the tollowing simple note to his lordship, “* Japhet Newland has arrived from his 
tour at the Piazza, Covent Garden.”’ ‘This was confided to ‘Timothy, and I then 

set off with the other letter to Mr. Masterton, which was adressed to Lincoln's 
Inn. By reading the addresses of the several legal gentlemen, I found out that 
Mr. Masterton was located on the second floor. 1 rang the bell, which had the 
effect of ‘Open, Sesame,” as the door appeared to swing to admit me without 
any assistance. I entered an ante-room, and from thence found myself in the 
presence of Mr. Masterton, a little old man, with spectacles on his nose, sitting 
at atable covered with papers. He offered me achair,and I presented the 
letter. 

“T see that I am addressing Mr. Neville,” said he, after he had perused 
the letter. ‘I congratulate you on your return. You may not, perhaps, re- 
member ine 1” 

* Indeed, sir, I cannot say that I do, exactly.” 

*T could not expect it, my dear sir, you have been so long aw ay. You have 
very much improved in person, I must say ; yet still, 1 recollect your features as 
amere boy. Without compliment, I had no idea that you would ever have made | 
so handsome aman.’ | bowed to the compliment. ‘Have you heard from 
your uncle ?” 

**T had a few lines from Lord Windermear, enclosing your letter.” 

‘* He is well, | hope?” 

‘* Quite well, I believe.” 

Mr. Masterton then rose, went to an iron safe,and brought out a packet of 
papers, which he put into my hands. ‘‘ You will read these with interest, Mr. 
Neville. J ama party to the whole transaction, and must venture to advise you 
not to appear in England under your own name, until all is settled. Your uncle, 
I perceive, has begged the same.” 

** And I have assented, sir. I have taken a name instead of my real one.” 

** May I ask what it is?” 

“1 call myself Mr. Japhet Newland.” 

* Well, it is singular, but perhaps as good as any other 
in case | have to write to you. Your address is 

‘* Piazza—Covent Garden.” 

Mr. Masterten took my name and address. I took the papers, and then we 
= took leave of one another, with many expressions of pleasure and good 
will. 

I returned to the hotel, where I found Timothy waiting for me, with impa- 
tience. *‘ Japhet,”’ said he, ** Lord Windermear has not yet left town. I have 
seen him, for I was called back after I left the house, by the footman, who ran 
after me—he will be here immediately.”’ 

Indeed,” replied I.‘ Pray what sort of person is he, and what did he say 
to you?” 

** He sent for me in the dining parlour, where he was at breakfast, asked when 
you arrived, whether you were well, and how long I had been in your service. 
{ replied that I had not been more than two days, and had just put on my liveries. 
He then desired me to tell Mr. Newland that he would call upon him in about 
two hours. ‘Then, iny lord,” replied I, I had better go and tell him to get out 
of bed.” 

The lazy dog !"’ said he, ‘‘ nearly one o'clock, and not out of bed; well, go 
then, and get him dressed as fast as you can. 

Shortly afterwards a handsome carriage with greys drew upto the door. His 
lordship sent in his footman to ask whether Mr. Newland was at home. ‘The 
reply of the waiter was, that there was a young gentleman who had been there 
two or three days, who had come from making a tour, and his name did begin 
with an N. “ That will do, James, let down the steps.” 
was ushered up stairs, and into my reom. ‘There we stood, staring at each 
other. 

** Lord Windermear, I believe,” said 1, extending my hand. 

‘You have recognized me first, John,” said he, taking my hand, and looking 
earnestly in my face. ‘Good heavens! is it possible that an awkward boy 
should have grown up into so handsome a fellow! I shall be proud of iny 
nephew. Did you remember me when I entered the room !” ; 

“To tell the truth, my lord, I did not ; 
that it must be you.” 

‘‘ Nine years make a great difference, John ;—but I forget, | must now call 
you Japhet. Have you been reading the Bible lately, that you fixed upon that 
strange name ?” 

‘No, my lord ; but this hotel is such a Noah's ark, that it’s no wonder I 
thought of it.” | 

“You're an undutiful dog, not to ask after your mother, sir.” 

**T was about a | 

“I see—I see,” interrupted his lordship; ‘but recollect, John, that she | 
still is your mother. By-the-by, have you read the papers yet ?” 

“No, sir,” replied 1, “there they are, pointing to them on the side table. | 
really do not like to break the seals.” 

‘That they will not contain pleasant intelligence, | admit,” replied his lord- 
ship; “but until you have read them, I co not wish to converse with you on the | 
subject, therefore,” said he, taking up the packet, and breaking the seal, *[ | 
must now insist that you employ this forenoon in reading them through. You 
will dine with me at seven, and then we will talk the matter over.”’ | 

‘* Certainly, sir, if you wish it, I will read them.” 

“T must insist upon it, John; and am rather surprised at your objecting, | 
when they concern you so particularly.” 

‘* T shall obey your orders, sir.”’ 

‘* Well, then, my boy, I shall wish you good morning, that you may complete 
your task before you come to dinner. ‘To-morrow, if you wish it—but recollect, 
i never press yeung men on these points, as | am aware that they sometimes 
teel it a restraint—if you wish it, I say, you may bring your portmanteaus. and 
take up your quarters with me. By-the-by,”” continued his lordship, taking hold 
of my coat, “who made this?” 

* The tailor to his Serene Highness the Prince of Darmstadt had that honour. 
my lord,” replied I. 

‘“Humph! I thought they fitted better un Germany ; it’s not quite the thing 
—we must conselt Nugee, for with that figure and face, the coat ought to be 
quite correct. Adieu, my dear fellow, till seven.” 

His lordship shook hands with me, and I was left alone. ‘Timothy came in as 
soon as his lordship’s carriage had driven off. ‘ Well. sir,” said he, “ was your 
uncle glad to see you.” ; 

“Yes,” replied I; ‘and look, he has broken open the seals, and has insisted 
upon my reading the papers ” 

“It would be very undutiful in you to refuse, #0 I had better leave you to 
your task,” said Timothy, smiling, as he quitted the room. ; 

I sat down and took up the papers. I was immediately and strangely in- 
terested in all that I read. A secret!—it was, indeed, a secret, involving the 

honour and reputation of the most distinguished families. One that, if known, 
the trumpet of scandal would have blazoned forth to the disgrace of the aris- 
tocracy. It would have occasioned bitter tears to some, gratified the petty 
malice of many, satisfied the revenge of the vindictive, and bowed with shame 
the innocent as well as the guilty. It is not necessary, nor, indeed, would I, on 
any account, state any more. | finished the last paper, and then fell into a 
reverie. This is, indeed, a secret, thought I; one that I would I never had 
possessed. Ina despotic country my life would be sacrificed to the fatal know- 
ledge—here, thank God, my life as well as my liberty is safe. 

The contents of the papers told me all that 
support the character which I had assumed 
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supposed to be, was intrusted with it, was, that he was in a direct line eventually 
heir, and the question was whether he would waive his claim with the others, 
and allow death to bury crime in oblivion. [| felt that were I in his position | 
should so do—and, therefore. was prepared to give an answer to his lordship. I 
sealed up the papers, dressed myself, and went to dinner ; and after the cloth 
was removed, Lerd Windermear first rising and turning the key in the door, said 
to me, in a low voice, ** You have read the papers, and what those, nearly as 
much interested as you are in this lamentable business, have decided upon. Tell 
me, what is your opinion!” 

‘*My opinion, my lord, is, that ] wish I had never known what has come to 


that the proposals made are, in my opinion, most judicious, and should be acted 
upon.” ° 

* That is well,” replied his lordship ; ‘then all are agreed, and I am proud 
to find you possessed of such honour and good feeling. We now drop the sub- 
Are you inclined to leave town with me, or what do you intend 
to do!” 

“| prefer remaining in town, if your lordship will introduce me to some of 
the families of your acquaintance. Of course I know no one now.” 

“Very true ; I will introduce you, as agreed, as Mr. Newland. It may be as 
well that you do not know any of our relations, who I have made to suppose that 
you are still abroad—and it would be awkward, when you take your right name 
by-and-bye. Do you mean to see your mother ?” 

“ Tmpossible, my lord, at present: by-and-by I hope to be able.” 

‘‘Perhaps it’s all for the best. I will now write a note to Major Carbon- 
nell, introducing you as my particular friend, and requesting that he will make 
London agreeable. He knows every body, and will take you every where.” 

“When does your lordship start for the country ?” 

“To-morrow ; so we may as well part to-night. By-the-by, you have credit 
at Drummond’s, in the name of Newland, for a thousand pounds ; the longer 
you make it last you the better.” : 

His lordship gave me the letter of introduction. 1 returned to him the sealed 
packet, shook hands with him, and took my departure. 

“ Weill, sir,” said Timothy, rubbing his hands, as he stood before me, ‘* what 
is the news; for I am dying to hear it—and what is the secret?” 

‘“* With regard to the secret, Tim, a secret it must remain. I dare not tell it 
even to you.” ‘Timothy looked rather grave at this reply. ‘No, Timothy, as 
aman of honour, I cannot.’’ My conscience smote me when J made use of the 
term ; for, as a man of honour, I had no business to be in possession of it. “ My 
dear Timothy, | have done wrong already, do not ask me to do worse.”’ 

*T will not, Japhet, but only tell me what has passed, and what you intend 
to do?” 

“That | will, Timothy, with pleasure ;” and I then stated all that had pass- 
ed between his lordship and me. ‘And now, you observe, Timothy, J have 
gained what I desired, an introduction into the best society.”’ 

‘“‘ And the means of keeping up your appearance,” echoed Timothy, rubbing 
his hands. “ A thousand pounds will last a long while.” 

“Tt will last a very long while, Vim, for I never will touch it; it would be 
swindling.” 

**So it would,” replied Tim, his countenance falling ; ‘* well, 1 never thought 
of that.” 

“T have thought of much more, ‘Tim; recollect J] must in a very short 
time be exposed to Lord Windermewr, for the real Mr. Neville will soon come 
home.” 

‘*Good heavens! what will become of us?” replied Timothy, with alarm in 
his countenance. 

“ Nothing can hurt you, ‘Tim, the anger will be all upon me; but I am pre- 
pared to face it, and I would face twice as inuch for the distant hope of finding 
my father. Whatever Lord Windermear may feel inclined to do, he can do 
nothing ; and my possession of the secret will ensure even more than my 
safety ; it will afford me his protection, if I demand it.” 

**T hope it may prove so,”’ replied Timothy, ‘but I feel a little frightened.” 

“Ido not; to-morrow I shall give iny letter of introduction, and then I will 
prosecute my search. So now, my dear Tim, good night.” 


The next morning | lost no time in presenting my letter of introduction to | 
Major Carbonnell 
Strect, and I found him at breakfast, ina silk dressing gown. 
my mind that a little independence always carries an air of fashion. 
entered, therefore, I looked at him with a knowing air, and dropping the letter 


He lived in apartments on the first floor in St. James's 
I had made up 
When I 


down on the table before him, said, ‘* There’s something for you to read, Major ; 
and in the meantime I'll refresh myself on this chair ;” suiting the action to 
the word, I threw myself on a chair, amusing myself with tapping the sides of 
my boots with a small cane which [ carried in my hand. 

Major Carbonnell, upon whom | cast a furtive eye more than once during the 
time that he was reading the letter, was a person of about thirty-five years of 
age, well-looking, but disfigured by the size of his whiskers, which advanced to 
the corners of his mouth, and met under his throat. He was tall and well 
made, and with an air of fashion about him that was undeniable. His linen 


was beautifully clean and carefully arranged, and he had as many rings on his | 


fingers, and when he was dressed, chains and trinkets, as ever were put on by a 
lady. 

‘** My dear sir, allow me the honour of making at once your most intimate ac- 
quaintance,” said he, rising from his chair, and offering his hand, as soon as he 


had perused the letter. ‘* Any friend of Lord Windermear’s would be weicome, | 


but when he brings such an extra recommendation in his own appearance, he 
becomes doubly so.” 

‘** Major Carbonnell,” replied I, ““I have seen you but two minutes, and I 
have taken a particular fancy to you; in which I, no doubt, have proved my | 
Of course you know that I have just returned from making a 


“So I understand from his lordship’s letter 
Where are you staying !” 

** At the Piazza.” 

“Very good ; I will dine with you to-day; order some mulligatawny, they | 
After dinner we will go to the theatre.”’ 

] was rather surprised at his cool manner of asking himself to dine with me 


Mr. Newland, my time is at your | 


' 
| 
| 


person I had to deal with. 

** Major, I take that as almost an affrent. You will dine with me to-day! | 
beg to state that you must dine with me every day that we are not invited else- | 
where ; and what's more, sir, | shall be most seriously displeased, if you do not 
order the dinner every time that yon do dine with me, and ask whoever you may 
think worthy of putting their legs under our table. Let’s have no doing things 
by halves, Major; I know you now as well as if we had been intimate for ten 
years.” 

The Major seized me by the hand. “ My dear Newland, I only wish we had 
known one another ten years, as you say—the loss has been mine; but now— 
you have breakfasted, I presume 7” 

“Yes; having nothing todo, and not knowing a soul after my long absence, 
I advanced my breakfast about two hours, that I might find you at home; and 
now I'm at your service.” | 

“Say rather | am at yours. I presume you will walk. In ten minutes I | 
shall be ready. Either take up the paper, or whistle an air or two, or any thing | 
else you like, just to kill ten minutes—and I shall be at your command.” —{ To 
be continued. ] 





—~——. 
THE CLUBS OF LONDON. 

In some remarks which we made a month or two since upon the changes 
which have taken place in the manners and habits of the metropolitan population, 
we took occasion cursorily to notice the establishment of Clubs in London.— 
The subject appears to us worthy of a few more words in the way, first, of clas- 
sification ; secondly, in the way of description; and thirdly, by way of deduc- 
tion as to the effects produced, by the springing wp and success of the club- 
system. 

A hundred, or a hundred-and-twenty years ago, the word club implied a select 
body of persons who met regularly every evening, or every week, to talk, and 
drink, and smoke ; and the master of a family went as regularly to his club on 
that evening, as he went to church on the Sunday. In the dinner-room at 
Dolly’s Chop-house may he seen at this moment, the archives of a club, nearly 
a century old, which met in this methodical manner; the entries of fines for non- 
attendance, the amount of nightly expenditure, may there be seen. One pecu- 
liarity of that club seems to have been, that upon the principle we suppose that 
“two of a trade can never agree,” each separate trade and occupation was repre- 
sented by one individual. One “painter,” one “haberdasher of hats,”’ one 
** cordwainer,”’ &c., and the rector of the parish appears to have been perpetual 
president. 

Upon a similar principle have been established those clubs, known as “ Benefit 
Societies,” which we believe have been found extremely advantageous to the 
working-classes, and which exist, generally, in all large towns throughout the 
empire. But, with the exception of these, the idea, till within the last half cen- 
tury, conveyed by the word “ Club,” was a convivial meeting and a regular fixed 
party, the members of which were liable to fines for non-attendance*. 





* In the City, we believe several regular dining-clubds still exist under odd, quaint 
names; and, at the west-endof the town, the Beef-steak Club continues to flourish 
under the patronage of a Royal Duke. ‘The meetings of this society are distinguished 
by various forms and ceremonies, the adoption of singular costumes and strange para- 
phernalia, which savour of the olden time, and of its theatrical origin. 

The Beef-steak Club originated in the year 1736, with Lambert, the scene-painter 








of Covent Garden, under the management of Rich, who, while working, was in the 


The three Clubs of London which first appeared in the character which 80 
many more have more recently assumed, were White's, Brookes’s, and Boodle’s 
| White’s is as old, as the days of Hogarth, when it was known as “ White's 
Chocolate-house.” Brooke's was built in the year 1777, for the reception of ay 
avowedly political Club, under the auspices of Mr. Fox; about which period, 
White's became the head-quarters of the Tory party, and so remained for many 
| years. Circumstances, to which we shall presently allude, have more recently 
| conspired to deprive it of its political character, and it is now distinguished rather 
as the best club in London—for one hourin the day—than for any exclusive 
| system of polities. 
Boodle’s, the third of the ancien régime, was always considered the just 
| milieu—neither Tory, like White’s, nor Whig, like Brookes’s, and composed, 
for the most part, of country gentlemen. It maintains, to the present moment, 
| its well-founded character ; and taken, either as including in its list of members 
| men of the highest rank, respectability, and ability, or as comprising within its 
| establishment every comfort and convenience which could be enjoyed in the best 
private houses, it may, in point of fact, although not of date, be reckoned the 
first club extant. 

In addition to these may be mentioned a club which, in other days, held its 
head high, and flourished greatly, but which has sunk into comparative desuetude 
—The Cocoa Tree. It was a favourite resort of his late Majesty, when Prince of 
Wales ; and the circular room at the back of the house was expressly built for 
his Royal Highness’s use. 

At the beginning of the century, The Union Club was established upon an 
extremely splendid scale; and, in the first instance, occupied the present 
Ordnance Office in Pall-Mall. It then removed to the house in St. James's. 
square, now the Bishop of Winchester’s, and there it eventually died. 

The next club which was formed is one which still exists under the title of 
The Albion; situated in St. James’s-street, next door but one to “ Graham’s,” 
which is a most unpretending club itself, as far as appearances are concerned ; 
but, with respect to card-playing, it 

«Has that within which passeth show.” 

Some time after the establishment of the Albion, several members seceded 
from it, and established ‘‘ Arthur’s,” or rather revived the old club of that name 
They have since rebuilt their house, with great taste and liberality, and the 
| arrangements seem to give great satisfaction to the members. 

In the meanwhile let us not forget the Alfred, which, from being up at the 
corner of Grafton-street, in Albemarle-street, and out of the line of fire, had 
nearly slipped our memory. We well remember, however, when to be a member 
of the Alfred was thought a very desirable thing, and when the canvass fora 
candidate was most actively carried on. The Alfred lost caste some years since 
by the following circumstance, which, although generally known, cannot be passed 
over in the history of clubbery. 

At the Alfred there is every day—or was—a house-dinner for twelve, open to 
every member who puts his name down before a certain hour. One day, the 
card being full, the party sat down to the social meal; but although the card 
was full, the table was not—that is to say, one of the twelve who had written 
down their names did not come; therefore, eleven members of this learned, 
philosophical, political, clerical, legal, and aristocratic body only were assembled. 

Just at this crisis, a good-looking gentleman, wearing a brown great-coat, and 
carrying an umbrella, came into the coffee-room, and ordered some dinner as 
quickly as possible. Seeing his haste and anxiety, the waiter suggested that the 
house-dinner had just been put down, and that there was one vacant place at the 
table. The strange gentleman caught at the idea, and proeéeded forthwith to 
occupy Banquo’s chair in this select society. 

The strange gentleman ate and drank—he talked—eloquently, playfully, wisely 
—politics, art, science, all seemed equally his forte; and when he departed, 
which he did as soon as possible, everybody—the whole eleven ef his companions 
—-were vexed and mortified. 

‘* A monstrously agreeable man, that,” said one. 
| He knows a great deal,” said another. 

‘*T should think he must be in the law,” said a third. 

‘© 1,” said a fourth, ‘think, from what he said, that. he must be in Parlia- 
ment.” 

“No,” said a fifth, ‘I think he is a physician.” 

“J,” said a sixth, “thought at first it was Lawrence. 
artist.” 

‘* No,” said a seventh, “ a lawyer against the field.” 

** Let us ask who he is,” said an eighth, determined to risk no further conjec- 
tures. 

The ninth man rang the bell. The waiter appeared. ‘ Pray,” said the 
tenth, ‘‘ waiter—do you know what that gentleman’s name is, who dined with 
us?” 

“Sir?” said the waiter. 
| «Yes; exclaimed the eleventh, “ what is he?” 
| «That gentleman, Sir,” said the waiter, eyeing his masters with a mingled 
| look of incredulity, astonishment, and contempt, “That !—why, Sir—the gen- 

tleman who dined here ?” 

“Yes,” they all exclaimed. 

«Mr. Canning, Sir,” said the waiter, retiring and leaving the eleven members 
| of the illustrious cabildo ina state of perfect amazement ;—Eleven gentlemen 
| of such a society not to know Mr. Canning, was a most serious blow at its pros- 
perity, and the real fact is, that it has never entirely recovered from its severity. 
| The increase of clubs, however, has been most rapid and most general since 

the peace, and we now have the following in existence, which, in order to avoid 
| any appearance of partiality, we have arranged alphabetically. 








I should say he is an 


| 





| Albion, Carlton, Guards’, Union, 
Alfred, Clarence, Oriental, United Service. 
Arthur’s, Cocoa-Tree, Oxford and Cambridge De. Junior. 
Atheneum, Crockford’s, Portland, University, 
Boodle’s, Garrick, Royal Naval, West Indian, 
Brookes’s, (Graham's, Travellers’, White’s, 
Windham. 


Here are two round dozen of them—some of them with fifteen hundred mem- 


| bers each ; some with twelve hundred, and scarcely any under five hundred. 


Who then can wonder at the total desertion of coffee-houses and taverns, or, in 


but expecting you, J took it for granted | and ordering my dinner, but a moment's reflection made me feel what sort of | fact, the disappearance from the streets of such places? Wherever a coffee- 


house or tavern yet exists, it is because the house itself has become a hotel ; for 


| until sleeping-clubs are established, hotels and lodgings must still be in request. 


Of White’s and Brookes’s, and Boodle’s, the Alfred, the Albion, and Arthur’s, 
we have already spoken. Next on the list is the Atheneum, a club more com- 
pletely mixed than any other in London. It has no political character; it 
reckons amongst its members Peers and statesmen of every degree, and several 
of the Bishops ; it is the daily resort of men of science, literary men, the most 
eminent artists, and members of the learned professions. It has many advan- 


| tages and very few faults; amongst the latter the principal one is, its being 


lighted internally with gas, which, in the dinner-room, produces, in combination 
with the breathings of seventy or eighty gastronomes, and the vapours arising 
from the dinners they are eating, an atmosphere wherein no animal ungifted 
with copper lungs can long exist. ‘To remedy this evil, it becomes necessary 
sometimes even in December, to open, to its fullest extent, one of the large 
windows which give to the garden, and admit a rush of night-air into the apart- 
ment, which sendshome some of the senior constant attendants with rheumatism 
in all its varieties. 

The Carlton, which has its head-quarters on Carlton-garden Terrace until its 
splendid new house in Pall Mall is completed, is exclusively political, and politi- 
cally exclusive, and a more noble array of names does not grace any similar 
establishinent in the metropolis. It is the very antipodes of Brookes’s, and if a 
man could belong to both, it would be no bad diversion to hear at the one, how 
badly things are going, how certain the Conservatives are to be beaten, and how 
short a time they will hold office; and, in a quarter of an hour after, to be 
informed at the other, that the Destructives have not a leg to stand on; that 
the re-action in the country is unquestionable, and that the general election will 
give the Conservatives a positive majority of the new House of Commons. 

The Clarence Club was the Literary Union, but some disagreeable circum- 
| stances having occurred. which rendered it necessary, in the opinion of the ma- 
jority of the members, to lessen their number, it was thought better to dissolve 
the society than mark the objectionable individuals by expulsion. It was ac- 
cordingly dissolved, and a new club formed under its present title, which, on ac- 
count of the object effected by the new arrangement, has, by a certain gallant 
naval Officer, been changed into the Clearance Club. 

This society chiefly consists of literary men and patrons of literature ; it is, 
however, yet young. It was founded by Mr. Thomas Campbell, who, however, 
has ceased to belong to it. 

The Garrick Club is as nearly theatrically exclusive and exclusively theatrical 
as the Carlton is politically. ‘There, an entirely new interest is excited, and in- 
stead of the probability of war between Russia and France, or the difficulties of 
the Irish Church question, the agitated state of the West Indies, or the possible 





habit of broiling his beef-steak im his painting-room ; thither his talents attracted the 
wits of the day, who occasionally partook of his dinner, until, at last, a club was 
formed to meet every Saturday, and dine in the Playhouse. Until the destruction of 
Covent Garden Theatre, in 1807, this continued to be the custom. The club, subse- 
quently, met at the Lyceum Theatre, and continued to do so until that theatre was 
also destroyed by fire. This society, whose fare is strictly confined to beef-steake, 
and whose beverage is port wine or punch, is the last relic of the school of conviviality, 
in which our forefathers, so much wiser, wittier, better, and more moderate than we, 
were wont to take delight. 

There is, we believe,a sort of rival “ Beef-steak” Club, which meets at Drury 
Lane Theatre, but it is a more modern invention, and of a different clase from the 
* old original.” ; 
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~ results of the first session of the new House of Commons, one hears of the | this but an illustration of what Goldsmith said, “ that a book might be delight- | I did not get home from the dear Princess’s media-noche (which was beyond 
eriod, extraordinary conduct of Mr. Lampandtrap in going off on the O. P. side in ful with fifty faults, or unreadable without a single absurdity’? In the works | beyond) till four this morning. Sir F’. sat up till three, and then wrote me such 
~ Shylock, instead of the P.S., and of the oppression under which that effective ' of Lady Morgan, and in none more so than in the one before us, there is life, | note, you have no idea! In short, it is becoming no joke: he hinted at 
wed actress, Miss Singiletop, is labouring, by being forced to play Alicia to Mrs. ; and feeling, and humour, and naiveté in every page. Her heroes and heroines | separation if I did not give up the Princess ; and all sorts of nonsense about her 
athe, Humplebump’s Jane Shore. The fate of a farce is there considered more im- are creatures of flesh and blood, copied from life and not from books ; they talk | bad reputation, as if she was worse than other foreign women of her rank and 
usiy portant than the perils of a dynasty, and the receipts of the “Lane” and the ! politics upon occasion, it is true. and occasionally not a little nonsense ; nor are fortune.” 
ad « Garden ” are calculated with greater curiosity and stricter attention than the they at all averse to scandal—yet they never cease to interest us—such is her Lady Georgiana, a pious lady, living in Belgrave Square, gives her afflicted 
juste produce of the next budget, or the amount of the national deb: r _| natural ease of expression, and such her command of character. Her chief | friend advice at once; she understands well the ways of high life, and how to 
Osed The Guards Club, as its name portends, is exclusively belonging to officers of _ Sin is that of—to coin a word—foreignizing our language : she cannot pay a | Maintain appearances—here is a lesson :— 
nent. the three regiments. The Oriental-Club is at the corner of Tenterden-street, | compliment without putting it in French ; nor can a thrush sing, or @ lark call “7 keep your page, dear child, to take this back, as I do not let my servants 
nbers Hanover-square, and is composed of gentlemen who have passed the bloom of down from the cloud, without her quoting Italian to show that they did so in a | out on Sundays, except to church. I heard all about the scena in the Round- 
in its life in the money-making regions of Bundlecund and Furruckubad, and who, natural way. Of this she seems to have no wish to be cured ; yet it is a disease | room—not from the inseparables, for I have not seen my husband or Lord Aubrey 
best like Rosina’s morning— : —and, through her example, perhaps, a spreading one. Now to the work be- | to-day. [ had not come from church, when they looked in. ; I did hear it though, 
d the 5 oe return in saffron drest, ale | fore us. in full, from Lady Anastatia M‘Query, just as I was getting into my chair, in 
to wear out their calico in the north-western parts of the metropolis. They feed | ‘The Princess” is a novel of politics, preaching, painting, high life and low | the porch of St. James’s, (like Clarissa, I am never too ill to goto church). She 
din chiefly upon curry, and drink Madeira. The house is remarkable for nothing | life, with an agreeable seasoning of coterie scandal. We see by sundry mys- | thrust her long scraggy neck down into the chair, and smelt so of garlic, (you 
tude but the smallness of the windows. The tender plants within could not bear | terious hints in the newspapers, that some of the scenes are painted from real know all the ladies M‘Query eat Bologna sausages for breakfast,) that I have 
sees much of the London atmosphere to be blown upon them ; the situation of the | life ; that one or more of the devout dowagers and lively countesses are copies | been obliged to have the chair fumigated ; and caught fresh cold by letting the 
t for house is judiciously chosen—it is an easy drop-down from Harley-street and | from certain high-bred originals,—nay, that the heroine herself is a splendid | window down coming across the square. She was full of the scene last night. 
Baker-street, through Harewood-place, and the look out is full of agreeable | personation of a well-known foreign princess, whose beauty and talents lately She said that Sir Frederick actually dragged you away by the arm ; that cousin 
a reminiscences. ; ; ARR _ _ | influenced the London world of fashion. Such as move within that charmed Claude came to the rescue, and that the Princess clapped you on the back, and 
noe ‘The Oxford and Cambridge Club, so called instead of the Junior United Uni- | circle may amuse themselves by comparing the likenesses; for ourselves, we | cried * Courage, mon enfant! : and then, alluding to Sir Frederick's plebeian 
ea’s. versity Club, is established at the corner of King-street, St. James’s-square, | care little whether the characters be real or imaginary, providing they are true | origin, she exclaimed, ‘Hey! mi Leddy Montressor,—but the Duke is weel 
under the roof where ail the ministerial power of the late Lord Londonderry and | to the times and to human nature, and we think they are both. The leading | servit: a pretty alliance for Lady Frances de Vere! what would you ha fra’ a cat 
le of all the social fascinations of his amiable and lovely Marchioness were once exer- | events of the story occur in the year 1833, and the scene is laid in London but her skin?’ 
r’s.” cised so successfully in the world of politics and fashion. Of the Club we | and in Belgium. Though domestic life, English and foreign, is the subject laid * Well, my child, this is all very pad, I allow. Such things give a ridicule 
ied - know little; the sheriff-like splendour of its liveries is somewhat remarkable | out for the pencil, the artist has introduced upon her canvas, matters public and ineffacable! but remember, no separation! mind that. First, in a religious 
P taken in connexion with the monastic character of the society. | political, and, in one or two places, her narrative is overburthened with these | point of view, separation is sinful: as St. Paul says, in dear Mrs. Medlicot’s 
Of the Portiand Club we have no defined idea. It occupies the house at the | details. By many—those who do not altogethér love Lady Morgan—this work | ‘ Tracts of Ton,’ ‘ Let not the wife depart from the husband.’ Besides, there 
ded corer of Stratford-place, some quarter of a century since famous for the hos- | will be regarded as an attempt to éxalt the Belgians in the scale of nations, to | is all the difference in the world, dear, between a princely mansion in Carlton- 
me pitalities and gaieties of Mrs. Lind. We have never, to our knowledge, seen | write them up into a people of heroic feeling and high genius. With her, in- | terrace and a ‘box’ in Cadogan-place, or a sweet little cottage at Tonbridge : 
the a member of it; but itisina remarkably healthy situation, and we conclude | deed, they are and believe me, Fanny sweetest, it will come to that. Remember Lady Ascot, 
is rather a local than general society. — The Naval Club occupies the house, late Too wise, too good, too brave, too every thing ; who parted fro:n her husband, intact as to character, and from mere ineompati- 
the Chambers’s Bank, in Bond-street ; it is exclusively professional, and extremely | and she seems never so happy or so much at home as when she is handing bility of temper; yet how she went down! Who ever hears or speaks of her 
had com{ortable. 4 be ; ge: | some Belgian up to fame who had painted a picture, written a pamphlet, or | now, though she has a house at Brighton, and goes to the Queen’s balls? No- 
aber The Travellers’ comes next—alphabetically, but soaring loftily, in point of | snapped a pistol during those bright days on which they recovered their free- | thing should induce you to part from Sir Frederick. Your conscience tells you 
or a fact, above most other clubs : splendour and comfort, agreeable society, con- | dom. that you are innocent and Sir F. wrong—lI do not dispute it; and there are 
ince versation, and cards (without which, say what people may, no evening club can We have already given some intimation of the nature of the story ; we must, | many reasons to warrant your opposing his vulgar caprices and plebian prejudice ; 
sed exist), combine to attract and attach its members. The fact, too, that the quali- | for the sake of our readers, lift the curtain a little higher. It has been well | the more extraordinary in the son of an actress, whe, of course, was not over 
fication for election itself ensures men ‘ who have seen the world,” is a strong | named, for Princess Schaffenhausen reigns and rules throughout ; it begins with | rigid. But remember, ‘all things that are lawful are not expedient,’ as Mrs. 
nto one in its favour ; we rather suspect, taking it altogether, the Travellers’ may, | her, and with her it ends. She enacts the parts of Princess, Beguine, and Medlicot says ; and as the Princess is going away, and actually leaves London 
the in the present state of society, be considered the leader. We have already given | Artist, and moves in them all with uncommon ease, and a happy negligence. | for the Continent at the end of the season, I would make a virtue of necessity, 
ard the decided preference to Boodle’s, for what may be called real comfort ; but for | As a Princess, she charms and outshines the choicest London coteries, by her | and offer to give her up at once. ‘The Princess knows all the bitter things Sir 
ten general effect and a combination of materials, not elsewhere to be collected, the | conversation, her dresses, and her parties. She attracts the regard of the Mar- | Frederick says of her, and would be the first to laugh at your hesitating. Do 
ed, Travellers’ is supreme. quess of Montressor, Lord St. Leger, and Lord Allington, and the love or the | anything rather than come to a separation, which is foolish, vulgar, and highly 
led. The Union is a worthy club. A good cook and a good cellar—a convenient | envy—we scarcely know which—of the Marchioness of Montressor, the Lady | irreligious.” 
and house in a good situation—and a well-assorted, well-mixed list of members, | St. Leger, and others of that stamp. But the pair over whom she exerts the The result was, that Sir Frederick, accompanied by an Irish servant, who puts 
as make it an extremely desirable society to join. A gentle sprinkling of City men, | greatest influence is Sir Frederick Mottram and his lady; the first a proud and | his master and himself into many curious situations, went to the continent, to 
the who drift up so far from the eastward as salmon periodically quit the sea for the | eloquent Tory, and a hater of the Belgians, the latter a creature heartless and | mend his health and forget Lady Frances ; there it is his fortune to meet with 
the rivers, gives a sort of variety to the interest ; and we believe we may safely say | beautiful, whose chief pleasures are dress and company. As Sir Frederick | a sort of ‘salvage man ” of Ireland, Sir Ignatius Dogherty, one of the most 
to that there is not a more comfortable club in the whole list. | looks upon the fair foreigner, his mind is haunted with images of other times, | amusing and original characters in the whole work. Here are some of his com- 
The United Service Club, as a specimen of Mr. Nash’s talent for internal ar- | and he feels, without knowing how to account for it, that his acquaintance with | ments on the conduct of Sir Frederick Mottram, to whom, among other civilities, 
ely rangement, ts complete. The combination of splendour with good taste, and | the Princess did not commence in London. The lady, on the other hand, | he had lent a change of linen :— 
ed, of good taste with accommodation, is admirable. It has recently been newly | though all politeness and high breeding, seems to have a double object in view, +] say, Doctor, did you ever see such a Don as that, with his snuff-the-moon, 
ine fitted up, and the addition of pictures of our greatest heroes, naval and military, | which she hides from all, namely, to gain the affections of Sir Frederick Mot- | look? Would any one think, now, that it was my shirt he’s gallivanting away 
and of battles by sea and land, give not only new lustre to its beauties, but add | tram, and to convert him to the cause of Belgium and freedom. In consequence | in—my fine new, baby-linen-warehouse best shirt, never worn since washed , or 
a “homeishness” to the rooms, to which our gallant heroes have an undoubted | of a slight difference with his heartless wife, Sir Frederick flies from London | that it’s your new black silk stiffener he's philandering off with, and my lady's 
nght after their services abroad. | and goes to the Netherlands; there he is encountered by our Princess, in the | white French tamboored cambric pocket-handkerchief peeping out of his 
The United University Club presents us with an agreeable little elevation, | costume of one of the charitable sisters, and is entangled into company and | pockut’—and not as much as ‘Thank ye,’ or ‘I'll see you by and by,’ or 
te. afterthe designof Mr. Wilkins, the author of the finest portico in England, | conversation which shake his Toryism a little. ‘The Nun is no sooner gone, | ‘ Will you take a glass of anything?’ nor even an illusion to it! Well, 'pon 


an 


which may be seen on the right of the North Road, near the topof Gower- 
street. The gownsmen of this erudite society gave a soirée shortly after their 
pretty little place was Opened ; and the weight of the company, and the heat of 


| than the Princess re-appears as the artist Marguerite, and charms the English- 


man, by her beauty, her wit, and her genius, out of his Island prejudices, even | all from we Irish, and divel a word of thanks after! 


to the extent of forgetting his wife. In the midst of all this, his wife makes 


| my daisy! that’s a cool chap ; like the rest of them English quality, who'll take 


What did I ever get for 
the shell-work grotto, framed and glazed, and made by the Ladies of the As- 


the room, made all the cornices tumble down. N.B. They have excellent iced- | her appearance, only to elope with a certain Lord Alfred; Sir Frederick dis- | cension, that I gave the Marchioness when she put up at my house? or for the 
covers that the Princess, the Nun, and Marguerite are not only one person, but | picture of * Maria and her goat,’ worked on white satin by the Ladies of Mercy 


punch in the summer. 








es The West India Club is a small society of gentlemen connected with the | an early as well as lovely acquaintance—a cousin too, with Irish as well as | at Cork convent, that I won at a raffle, and gave to Lady Mary, in regard of the 
i colonies, but does not obtrude itself upon our notice either by the splendour of | Polish blood in her veins. This discovery makes him more in love than ever— | place I expectad'—or what will ever ye get, Kitty Dogherty, by your great 
* ' its elevation or the extensiveness of its pretensions. | he offers his hand, which the Princess refuses, saying, that in all the disguises | friend, Lady Anny Statius Mac Queery, that wore the wheels off our bran new 
th The Windham, last on the list, congregates at the house of the late Lord | which she wore, and in all the scenes which she had planned, her sole object | carriage at Brighton, and stifled the life out of me by stuffing herself into our 
Blessington, in St. James’s-square, and has the use of his lordship’s valuable | was to serve her country. | little fly every night ; who made you ask all her fine frinds to your party ; who 
library—-to look at; the books are inclosed and locked in their glass cases, in| In such a work, excellent passages aremot difficult to find. What some of the | laughed at Lady Dixon, and thin rifused to prisint you at Coorte! or get you in- 
. the apartment which the members make their dining-room. This is the only | leading lords of fashion in London thought, or rather said, about the heroine of | vited, like the Conners and Smiths, to the Queen’s balls.’ ” 
“d club to which, at any time of the year, whether Parliament be sitting or not, a | the tale, may be gathered from the following conversation which took place in | Sir Frederick Mottram is now in Belgium ; every where he is made to see and 
“a : member can take a friend—and a pretty “take” it is. The friend is not per- the Opera House :— feel the newly-awakened spirit of the people; nevertheless, he refuses not to 
mitted to mingle with the club, or to feel himself at home—not he—he is| ‘‘‘{ know her to be a grande et puissante dame. The Prince, her late hus- | take his eyes from the “movement” to look at works of art—for your Tories 
carried off to what is called the Stranger’s Room, a kind of back parlour be- | band. was one of those rich Belgic, German, Spanish princes, you know, like the | are sometimes men of taste. ‘There is something of the Princess, now in the 
- hind the shop, where he is fed and where he drinks, and then is turned out into De Lignes and the D’Arembourgs ; and the on dit goes that he left her all his dress of a Beguine, and something of an heroic artist, in the following sketch :— 
- the street. It was called the Windham in compliment to Lord Nugent ; it is | wealth not entailed :—his vineyards touch dear Metternich’s.’ | ‘“‘ The observing old woman had caught the eyes of Sir Frederick, which were 
> generally thought thet, after the return of his Lordship from the Ionian Isles,| ‘‘ By Jove!’ said Lord Alfred, rubbing his hands, ‘that makes one’s mouth | turned towards the door, as it creaked on its hinges. 
,. . will adopt the name of that most excellent inn at Ipswich, ** The Great White | water. How I should like to drink her health in her own Johannisherg, in her «Tam all attention, mother,’ he replied, smiling. 
e orse. _ castle on the Rhine. Besides, she really is quite charming. | *f thought Hemlink had been a pupil of the brothers Van Eyke,’ said the 
o And here have we gone through the list and come to W, and have not said a _ ** Yes,’ lisped Mrs. St. Leger, ‘I knew she would far furore in London—she | Brugeois, ‘ who, with due submission to your great master, were the founders of 
word of Crockford’s—the gayest and the most fashionable of all clube—a cuisine | is so rich, and so odd, and dresses beyond everything ; and then so very clever, | the Flemish school.’ 
perfect, a house faultless, society the most agreeable, and conversation the most | —she speaks five languages, and paints like a professional artist.’ | «& « Well then you thought wrong,’ said the Béguine, sulkily. ‘Hemlink was 
entertaining. ‘The notion that Crockford’s is a gambling-house—the very vulgar “** Still there is something louche about her,’ said Mr. St. Leger. ‘She made | his own enaeien. as the story goes. : He had enrolled himself a simple soldier in 
have a shorter word for it—betrays only ignorance of its real character and | a great sensation at Frankfort, visited all the hospitals, left money for the Hospice | yyy troops, and fought hard, I warrant, for the independence of Flanders, against 
principle. ‘That hazard is played there in the evening is true—so was it played | des Aliénés, and for la Maison des Orphelines; and pottered about the town with | the Philips and the Tieslenn sani cee get cl fatigue, wounds, and what not, 
by the Kings of England on the anniversary of the Epiphany, in St. James’s | a Béguine, a sort of sister of charity; se fourrant partout, as the bourgemestre | je came poor, sick, and suffering te one gates. Belgium had always her blessés 
Palace, in public, till within this half century or so; so may it be played at | said—for she not only visited the prisons, but the prisoners of state who had got voye:-vous ! "Well, here he aide * the Sisters of St. Augustin showed the very 
Brookes's, or at the Travellers’, for all we know—if it is not, cards to an equal | up the révolution manquéc of last year, la canaille! People thought that odd.’ | ward and bed cihenn he lay; for we Béguines do duty here for sweet Jesus's 
. amount of stake are. But we should be glad to know how many hundred men “* Charity covereth a multitude of sins,’ said Colonel Winterbottam ; ‘and | sake. The hospital, by right, is served by the Seurs Augustines; but they are 
; belong io Crockford’s who never play, or think of playing. the Princess has a tolerable list to clothe, if report here speaks truth.’ | now too few and scattered to do duty. John Hemlink, rest his soul! recovered 
“ Crockford’s is an admirable club, well appointed in every particular, assembling “4 What sins? venial or venal ?’ asked Lord Alfred. | slowly, and was wont to sit under that portico where you passed the patients ; 
. under its roof all that is gay, influential, and agreeable, without reference to ‘“** German morals are not strait-laced,’ replied the Colonel. ‘and he there began to draw little miniatures, and executed that shrine of St. 
r politics, without distinction of party ; and the prejudice which people who know ‘** As ours are,’ added Lord Allington, drily. | Ursula, which people came far and near to see, till our little chapel became ano- 
4 3 nothing about it have attempted to create against it is as groundless and as “*QOh! for facility of divorce and left-hand marriages—passe. But when it | ther I auethe Who but John Hemlink now! The town grew proud of him 
‘ absurd as prejudice ever was. Persons who have neither the means nor the | comes to a trifle of murder,—’ continued Colonel Winterbottam, shaking his! and the magistrates gave him his congé; and it was in gratitude for the charity 
él desire to play will not play because they belong to Crockford’s. People that | head and looking through his glass. he received here, that he painted this picture for our hall. And here, messieurs, 
¢ have both will play whether Crockford’s hazard-table be open or not. The oniy | ‘‘‘ You don’t mean that?’ said Lord Alfred, anxiously. he is himself—guel joli gargon!’ She drew aside a curtain as she spake, and 
difference is, that at Crockford’s they play at the fair odds with their ordinary | ‘St. Leger might tell you, if he pleased,’ said the Colonel. ae haggle : ; v 
icetnaind j y play y ‘ 8 ght tel you, } pie ’ 7 the handsome head and figure of the painter, in the dress of the patients of the 
: associates round them ; and that at the places to which their favour- St. Leger placed his finger on his lips with a mysterious air. hospital, stood out from its background, and appeared almost to merit the admi- 





ite, yet rash pursuit, might otherwise carry them, they would be the victims of 
eeigning rogues, and the companions of persons to whom, in any other sphere, 
they would not like to be convicted of speaking. 

The effect of this club-law has been very powerful in society, but we do not 
believe that it bas had any apon society in the evening. At White's, for in- 
stance, there is nobody at night. At the United Service, except the “ peaceful 
slumberers ” on the sofas, nobody. At the Atheneum, after ten o’clock, you 
will find at the fire-place at one end of the drawing-room, eighty feet long, an 
elderly gentleman with a cocoa-nut head fast asleep in an arm-chair; and upon 
the fire-place at the other end of the room, a ditto old gentleman, with a ditto 
head, equally fast asleep in another arm-chair. Where there are cards, certainly 
people congregate ; but that applies only to the Travellers’ and to Arthur's, 
where whist is done upon a great scale. 

Drinking has been considerably abated under the club-law. At a tavern or 
coffee-house, a man felt a sort of obligation to swallow huge draughts of black 
and intoxicating wine “for the good of the house.” In clubs, a vinegar-cruet 
full of sherry is considered a gentlemanly quantum; and the less you drink, 
the more obliged the society is, since upon the coffee-room account the funds of 
the club invariably lose. 

Upon the whole, we must say we think the new régime an extremely salutary 
one—agreeable it decidedly is ; there is a safety, a security, a certainty of gentle- 
manly conduct in a club, the habit of feeling which renders a chance visit to a 
public coffee-room in these days a disagreeable experiment. The consciousness 
that you are in your own house, in the society of persons who have, like your- 
self, been admitted to a similar sort of ownership, and the confidence which that 
feeling inspires, are extremely pleasant—the fact that the anxiety to belong to 
clubs is universal is the strongest proof of the generality of that feeling. 

It is said that ladies complain of clubs, and Mr. Haynes Bayly (to whom the 
ladies are infinitely indebted for his numerous and varied talented compositions ) 
Wrote a song in dispraise of such associations. We have already said that we 
cannot see how they affect evening society ; and as for married ladies complain- 
ing of their husbands for addicting themselves to such combinations, they should 
enforce their commands to Hubby to stay at home, and remind him that even 
Hercules himself gave up his club when he married. 


—>— 
LADY MORGAN’S NEW NOVEL 

The Princess; or The Beguine. By Lady Morgan. 2 vols. 

s Bentley. 
W ithout question Lady Morgan is one of the most readable of living writers. 
tis in vain that political critics say she is careless and flippant—walks too 
high-kilted at times, like the heroine of the old song; loves too much the 
ee of landless princesses, and countesses with three tails ; lards her robust 
nglish with oily Italian and vinous French ; and that, upon occasion, she hud- 
dles her incidents too thick together, and compels us to jump to the conclusion 
; her story, as her countryman leapt Newry canal—after seven miles of a race. 
ll this may be true, yet, in spite of it, we read on, and cannot lay down her 
—— hay, we are troubled in our dreams with her humorous or sad ima- 
sinings, and, waking earlier than usual, return to her volumes. What is all 


London : 


| _ “* So you are too diplomatic !—Well, then, the story goes, that she contrived | ration it elicits from the spectator. Underneath was inscribed, ‘Opus Jonannis 
| to get rid of her first husband in order to marry the second.’ | Heminx, 1379.’ 


| “* Bagatella ! exclaimed Lord Allington. | «+ What an interval between this 1379 and 1833!" exclaimed Sir Frederick, 


“* Poignard, or prussic acid’ asked Captain Levison, drawing up his cravat. | gs he stood gazing on the fresh and noble picture. 
| genius!’” 


| She stopped his mouth with a handkerchief, after a smoking-bout,’ said the 
| Colonel. 

‘«* She had better have stopped it with damages, as we do in moral England,’ 
said Lord Allington. 

‘“** But, after all,’ added Captain Levison, ‘there may not be a word of truth 
in the story, which may be all got up by radical papers and whig journals. 
suppers are so very good !’ 


instance—Eh! Allington? your duchess at Rome and her eourier, to wit!’ 


killing her overfed graf, and with a halter for a stiletto—Pah! there’s no poetry 
in that.’ 

‘« Tt was not a halter,’ said the Colonel ; ‘it was a fichu brodé, which led to 
the discovery.’ 

“* Un assassinat a la petite maitresse,’ said Mrs. St. Leger, tittering : ‘ but, 
somehow, I don’t think those things are so very much minded abroad.’ 

““*No matter,’ said Lord Alfred. ‘She is a personage—an aristocrat, and 
will therefore be exposed to all sorts of calumnies here; but she has had the 
most rapid and complete success of any foreigner since the beautiful Gallitzin, 
who turned our fathers’ heads some thirty years ago.’ 

““* Suecés de vogue,’ said Lord Allington, with whoin it was notorious the 
Princess was no favourite. ‘I have seen so many of those “ complete successes” 
| die out before the season was over !’” 

We have said that Sir Frederick Mottram and his beautiful lady lived on an- 
easy terms : he disliked the attentions paid to her by a certain Claude Campbell, 
nor did he approve of her regard for the Princess herself, concerning whose 
character he had doubts ; he wrote a letter of repreof to his lady, who communi- 
cated the circumstance to a friend, the Marchioness of Montressor, in these 
remarkable words :-— 

“ Dearest Groroy,—Do come to meif you can. If you are too delicate 
or too pious to dine out on Sundays, at least look in on me after church. I want 
you most particularly, and cannot go to Arlington-street, because I am regularly 
done up, after this last week. - Besides, I have really no means of going out, or 
I would try and go to youto-mght. Sir Frederick has taken the second coach- 
man to Lady Juhn’s; and Saunders says he has got the influenza, from being 
out all night, and every night this week: but Félicité says he’s sulky, because 
he lost five hundred tu the Duke's coachman at Epsom. Servants are becoming 
really too bad. 


and ijl-tempered, you have no idea. 


or Lord Aubrey to-day, they must have told you of the scene in the Round-room 
last night. 
tiresome M‘Querys, and other quizzes whom [ have cut this season 


It was vulgar and brutal, and a great triumph to the Greenfelts, the 
Unluckily, 





“* Yes, hers was meridian blood: but a cold phiegmatic German! a vrow | 





‘What immortality of 


Mad. Marguerite, the arfist, succeeds the Beguine ; Sir Frederick is touched 
by her words, her genius, yet he fails to discover the Princess, so well did she 
disguise her looks and art in her new character. 

*** But genius has so many resources! How you people of genius might laugh 


Her | at the world!” 


“* And how, in return, the world makes genius weep!’ she replied. ‘How 


“** And if there were truth in it,’ said Lord Alfred, ‘these things depend so | many of the highly-organised creatures whose works now surround us have lived 
much upon circumstance '—A fine woman energized by passion '!—jealousy, for | only to suffer: some died of want, and all submitted to the humiliating indignity 


of being patronised.’ 

«Yes; and patronised, too, by the dulness that understood them not, or by 
the malignity which converts patronage into an instrument of torture. Yet 
there are minds to whem the patronage and protection of genius would afford the 
highest, the purest source of pride and felicity; the only one, perhaps, they can 
know.’ 

“*T have no great confidence in such protection,’ was the stern reply. ‘It 
is but another name for dependence ; and who that are conscious of genius, who 
that fee] the god within them, would submit to shat? No, sir: the gifted must 
pay their penalty. To be superior to our species, is a moral unfitness. It places 
its victim out of the ban of ordinary society ; above it, perhaps, but still out of 
it. This is the alien-act of Natnre. Time-serving and ductile mediocrity will 
always have the best of it. Whoever ventures to enlighten the world by the 
discovery of truth, is the doomed martyr of contempor ignorance ; while 
the talents that delight it, realize the old fable of the “Nightingale and the 
Thorn.” ’ 

“ Her voice fell to a melancholy cadence. The animation that had given the 
brilliant mobility of youth to her features had fled; and an expression deeply 
meditative, as of one who held sad communion with the past, contracted her 
dark brows into a care-worn and desponding look. There was a momentary s1- 
lence, from which she was the first to break. 

«But you, sir,’ she said, ‘you have always been prosperous and rich. It is 
for your smiles that artists work and live. You are, doubtless, one of the rich 
English milords.’ 

“Then turning abruptly away, and resuming her usual tone, she pointed to a 
picture painted by Gabriel Metz, and dated 1652. 

“ «This gem,’ she said, ‘is called “ La Legon de Musique.”’ 

««T know of no peril,’ said Sir Frederick, ‘ greater than that to which a man 
is exposed either in giving or taking lessons in the arts or philosophy from, a 
beautiful woman ; her voice sinks to the heart, while the sentiments it expresses 


“ But [ have got into such a mess, dear !—Sir Frederick is grown so tiresome | rouse all the higher sympathies of our nature.’ 
If by chance you have seen your husband | 


«You speak with feeling, monsieur.’ 

«« With experience,’ he replied emphatically, and still gazing on her grave but 
beautiful face 

“This woman’s head,’ she continued, ‘is very ideal for a Flemish beauty 


—- 
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ee here the ideality communicated to the Flemish scheol | , 
per by Murillo. cae this head with the florid, fleshy solidity of Rubens’s 
conjugal seraglio.’ ny 

«But all that is called ideality,’ replied Sir Frederick, * must be based int fact, 
and have an existence in nature. I have a type of that very head in my ewn 
recollection, as if I had seen some living Murillo.’ 

** Such types, however, are 
such a bend of the neck ; a grace 7 

««T have seen very recently just such a brow and sucha bend 

“Oh!? she said carelessly, ‘between pictures and individuals there will occa- 
sionally be found an accidental likeness. But, alas! the grace, = ge the 
bright types of long-passed visions, leave nothing behind the m at - —e 
mimicry. Nature, exhausting as rapidly as she creates, soon brings the orig atest 
original to this !’—She pointed to the head of au ol woman, by Denner, painted 
with all that minute attention to decaying nature in which that Dutch master 
a Dutch school,’ she continued, * 1s in this respect divine—that it is the 
temple of old women, where their furrows: are adored, and every dell has the 
charm of a dimple for admiring posterity. 

During a grand entertainment given 1 the forest, like those of Boceacio, Sir 
Frederick is led to a historical spot by Mad. Marguerite—the work abounds in 
these brilliant bits :— 

“+ Ah she said, ‘you have selected your bel respiro well. I pray you mark 
the spot; it is that on which Charles the Fifth took his last leave of his family, 
and.of the allies of his power, the day he abdicated. What a group! whata 
scene! [have sketched it asthe subject of a future picture.’ 

«+The scene,’ said Sir Frederick, * is exquppitely beautiful ; but the historical 
interest vou now attach to it is infinitely more interesting. What a lesson on 
the vanity of human passions !’ 

«+ And what alesson on the vanity of that unlimited power beyond what man 
should trust with man!’ she replied. * Look at that German, that Italian, those 
Poles, all victims of the despotism still subsisting, still flourishing, which it was 
the ambition of Charles to establish ; for that he laboured and fought, and for 
what !—to die of religious melancholy and ennui in a cloister! ‘The music, 
which still rings in my ears, is a fearful comment on the story.’ ; 

‘“«« The music you allude to breathes of sentiment, of passion, of enthusiasin ; 
but I do not see by what reasonable association it connects itself with the des- 
potism (if so you will call it) of Charles the Fifth.’ 

‘«* Jt breathes of human suffering, of national degradation, of force, of injustice ; 
and it but repeats the tale of centuries of wrong, enacted in every kingdom of 
continental Europe to this present day. And for whose benefit did the candidate 
for unmixed despotism raise this superstructure ot evil? Think of the succes- 
sors of Charles. ‘he foundress of the stock was Joan the mad: Charles the 
Fifth died mad; Philip the Second lived in ferocious delirium ; and his bigoted | 
and stultified successors exhibited, in scarcely less striking characters, their 
intellectual monstrosity. Au resie, you were at the congress of Vienna, and can | 
tell whether the successors to the power and the inheritors of the blood of the | 
universal monarchist are either better or happier than their predessors.’*’ 

Mad. Marguerite begins now to discover herself to Sir Frederick : more will 
like than dislike the way in which she efiects it. During these meetings and dis- 
cussions—we believe we ought to have said flirtations 
arrives with Lady Montressor, Lord Alfred, Claude Campbell, and others, when 





the following conversation on matrimonial delinquencies take place ; it is not | 
' 


known yet that the Princess and Mad. Marguerite were one and the same :— 

“The three great ladies were now ‘in colloquy sublime and high divan.’ 
Lady Montressor, stretched on her couch, was supported by pillows soft and 
glowing as summer clouds, her feet covered with acashmere shawl. The Prin- 
cess was seated beside her in an easy chair, and Lady Frances, at her feet, on a 
tabouret. ‘Their discussion was warm, though carried on in alow tone. Lady 
Frances’s manner was veliemeut, and her countenance more than usually marked 
by expression. 

“+ You will never tell me, Princess,’ she said; ‘Sir Frederick’s leaving Brus- 
sels the day of my arrival is decisive ; and his conduct for the last six months 
will justify my appealing to the protection of my friends, and demanding a sepa- 
ration.” 

««« Nonsense, child,’ said Lady Montressor. 

‘** His insupportable temper,’ continued Lady Frances; ‘lis negligence ; his 
selling my own villa—I call it mine, since he gave it me at the birth or Emilius ; 
his hating every one I love ; his refusing to associate with my own particular set 
last season ; his refusing to meet you, Princess, at his own table ; his killing my 
poor Coco ; and, above all, his ordering me not to join him... .. What do you 
say to that, Georgy?’ 

*** Why, dearest, [say that the whole thing is bad taste, and very like the 
quarrels of two love-sick children. Why should a man and wife quarrel about 
any thing, as long as they have the means to follow their own separate way "’ 

*«* Exactly,’ said the Princess. ‘ Live and let live.’ 

“*T now speak in a mere worldly sense,’ continued the Marchioness; ‘in a 
religious point of view, as the poor dear Medlicot says, I think the last folly 


married people can commit, is to part, even when there is little cause for jealousy ; | 


but I don’t place under that head an habitual predilection for the society of some 
particular individual, which time has rendered respectable.’ 

‘+A thing perfectly well understood in Germany and Italy,’ said the Princess 

‘*** And in London, too,’ interrupted Lady Montressor. ‘I! could instance fifty 
such things at this moment among our own friends, where the husband, the 
wife, and the friend form—a—that is, a... .” 

“*__A triangolo equilatero,’ said the Princess, quietiy. 

But,’ said Lady Frances, vehemently, ‘that would be impossible with us! 
Day and night, fire and water, are not more opposed than Sir Frederick and . 

+ Your paroquet !’ added the Princess, coolly. (Lady Montressor laughed.) 


process equally violent and short, of any other object that may be obnoxious to 
his feelings.’ 

“*TfT thought that,” said Lady Frances passionately, the blood rushing over 
her fair face, ‘I should at once know how to prendre mon parti. I am capable 
of making any sacrifice, sooner than be tyrannized by a ma so every way my 
inferior.’ 

‘* How very much in love with him you must be!’ said the Princess. 

““<T in love with him!—never! and he knows it. I was sacrificed to his 
wealth and his boroughs. There was nothing in common between us. | thought 
him vulgar when I married ; at least, he was not like the men I was accustomed 
to; and I never could get over the idea, that if his father had not succeeded in 


his contracts with government, instead of my marrying his son, iny housekeeper | 


would have been buying his gridirons.’ 
** She burst into a fit of laughter, in which she was joined by Lady Montres- 


zor, who, in the intervals between lozenge and lozenge, languidly added, ‘ Yes | 
—there is—something in that. Lord Aubrey says that different men are made 


in different moulds ; something about porcelain and the pottery ; I forget now.’ 

«* Just that,’ said Lady Frances, smiling; ‘ Lord Aubrey is so clever when 
he does speak. A little hard, though, to get on with at first: did not you find it 
so, Georgy’ 

«* He is not demonstrative,’ said the languid Marchioness ; ‘ but that suits me; 
J should die of beau parleur.’ 

«© And then his eyes are never silent,’ added Lady Frances, musingly. 

‘* Lady Montressor raised hers to her friend, with so strange an expression, 
that Lady Frances coloured through her rouge; and averting her head, she 
added, 

** Don't you think so, Princess? ’ 

* Lord Aubrey’s head is so handsome altogether,’ replied the Princess, ‘ that 
one would be tempted to think there was something in it,—if one did not know 
to the contrary!’ 

«You are very severe,’ observed Lady Montressor carelessly 

** Very!’ reiterated Lady Frances. ‘ But nothing under the head of a Met- 
ternich satisfies the Princess.’ 


***T think I could make something of Sir Frederick Mottram,’ said the Prin- 


cess dryly. 

***Tt is more than I could ever do,’ said Lady Frances. 

** So I should suppose,’ said Madame Schaffenhausen ; ‘ but that being beyond 
your reach, suppose you try to gain his heart ; ‘tis the odd trick a woman is sure 
to win, if she knows how to play her cards.’ 

““*When J play for hearts,’ said Lady Frances, ‘I promise you it shall be for 
higher stakes than in short, nothing risk, nothing have." 

“ Fee when you have risked all,’ said the Princess, ‘ what do you expect to 
gain?’ 

* What!’ said Lady Fronces, with a passionate expression, and throwing up 
her eyes. 

* There was a momentary pause in the conversation; and the Princess sat, 
with her keen glance fixed on the face of Lady Frances Mottram, as if she was 
reading every lineament, and extorting a conclusion from every line. 

“* At all events,’ resumed Lady Frances, ‘ | happen just now to have 
cards in my own hands. Sir Frederick the moral, or, at least, the reformed ; 
since he sighed in vain at the feet of our Marchesa—you know we we 

rivals, Princess ’—({Lady Montressor smiled faintly)}—* he 
and bas been doing the proper 
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not beyond the reach of art, but its perfection.” | 
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ers, puts on the Princess once more, and 
round on her wondering friends :-— 
| ‘Sir Frederick does me honour,’ said the Princess, turning full round, in all 
‘the blaze of beauty and brilliants; the one enhaneed by the blush that mantled 
on her check, and the fire that sparkled in her eye; the other relieved by the 
| black head and robe by which they were contrasted. It would have been difficult 
to conceive a more striking picture than that presented at the moment by this 
aplendid original. It struck even the nonchalant Lord Aubrey that he had never 
before seen the Princess so handsome; it struck Sir Frederick Mottram that the 
| Princess of Schaffenhausen was—Madame Marguerite ; that Madame Margue- 
rite was the Princess Schaffenhausen ;—that———that 


» 


drunk, dreaming, or mad ! 


—— 
POMPEI! BY TORCHLIGHT. 
| Every one who has travelled must have remarked how, after a long absence 
| from scenes which have afforded us peculiar pleasure, the comparing notes with 
| some one who has wandered over the same route, or paused in admiration be- 


i 





| fore the same objects, has polished up soine little forgotten and rusty corners of 


| the memory, or warmed into life some torpid souvenir from its hybernaculum. 
| Just after the same fashion, and as if I had been talking over past pleasures with 
| a friend, Mr. Balwer’s charming romance of ** The Last Days of Pompeii” has 
| routed out and restored in a!l its brilliancy a delightful day, or rather night, which 
I once spent among the ruins of that * city of the dead; °’ and its chiaro-oscuro 
| recollections have flashed upon my mind, inellowed perhaps by time and distance, 
but almost as vividly as if all had occurred yesterday, and I had still around me 
, the companions of last night's pleasure. 
It happened that some years ago I passed the spring at Naples with a Prince 
, of the royal house of Bavaria, and one fine May afternoon it was proposed at 
; the dinner-table that we should spend the evening and sup by torchlight amidst 
} the ruins of Pompeii. There was sourething charming in the idea itself—in visit- 
| ing those relics of almost another world, not as mere sight-seers are wont—led 
| by the nose and gulled by the improbabilities of a ciceroni—but as if we were to 
| be assembled there, the old inhabitants and lawful owners of the place, feasting 
| in our own palaces and pouring libations in our own halls—a little the worse for 
the lapse of centurics perhaps—but what of that? In short, there was some- 
thing roinautic in the plan, so different from the gawky curiosity of its usual 
| Visiters ; something there might be also in the special permission accorded to the 
| Prince, the guard of honour, and the torchlight ; one hardly cares to own this to 
| one’s self, but it added perhaps zest to our pleasure that none others could enjoy 
it after the same fashion. All this gave a charm to the proposal, and we has- 
tened to put it in execution. 

We started, a party of six in number, about hal{-past five in the evening, when 
the sun, which had been riding cloudless all day in a bright Italian sky, was 
| getting down towards the west; and under the influence of that ruddy tinge 
which the sun of the south alone can give, and Claude only can imitate, we 


| drove through Portici, Resina, and ‘Torre-del-Greco, on our way to the ruined 


city. ‘To the left, villas and gardens lay scattered here and there steeped in the 
| sunshine ; beyond, as far as the eye could reach, the blue waterof the bay, with 
the islands of Capriand [schia breaking out bold and hard from its bosom ; while 
; on the right rose, tier over tier, Vesuvius, with its cone of ashes, whence a thin 
| spiralcolumn of sinoke streamed up in the clear bright sky. But every one 
knows al] this, every one at least who has visited Naples, or read the thousand 
j and one books which have been written on the subject. Away we clattered over 
the rough chaussée, through a country smiling with vineyards and gardens, and 
j stopped at last at the foot of a small hill, on which stood the dwelling of one of 
the overseers of Pompeii; on the terrace of this house we seated ourselves, and 
|W atched the setting of the sun until the reflection of his last beams ceased to 
stream along the waters—quafied a few glasses of excellent lachryma Christi to 
| the glorious old Titan who was sending forih smoke in the distance—and, with 
| Our imaginations thus raised to that pitch when one sees every thing to the best 
| advantage, we rose to commence our promised night of pleasure. 
| As the night drew in we ordered our torches, the only light which now was 
| left us, save the glimmer of a myriad of stars in the unclouded sky ; and, accom- 
| panied by the due proportion of lazy and ignorant guides, proceeded through the 
| Vineyards to the entrance of the town of Pompeii. After being saluted by the 
| military guard placed there to do honour to the Prinee, we entered the road to 
| the city, known as ‘* the Street of Tombs.’ What recollections did it not bring 
| back—what new ideas did it not excite as we walked over the broad pavement 
| Where so many centuries ago the conquerors of the world had trod! Far on was 
| the gate of the city, and on each side the marble monuments gleamed up almost 
| like the ghosts of their departed eccupants; and in the flicker of the torchlight 
| one might imagine that the evening breeze waved the toga of some ancient senator, 
| or that some Roman warriorof old, cuirassed and helmed, looked out once again 
from his everlasting resting-place. On the right was the mausoleum of the 
| family of Diomede, and immediately opposite his house. ‘This was the rich 
| merchant of ‘* The Last Days of Pompeii ;” here were his gay halls—here his 
Lucullan feasts—and here, amidst his wine-jars and his wealth, were found those 
fearful remnants of mortality which marked the awful fate of the agonized, strug- 
| gling wretches suffocated inthe vaults. The house, which had been of three 
stories in height, and not in accordance with the usual style of building in those 
days, was even in its ruins splendid. The fresco painting on the walls, some of 
| the pillars that had supported the arcades, and even the cool marble baths were 
| still existing. Inthe cellars below, fair specimens of Diomede’s good cheer, 
large amphore of wine, stood in rows against the wall. Unfortunately, the form 
| of the beautiful bosom of Julia, found here as it had remained moulded im the 
| hardened ashes, with the golden ornaments which had decorated her person 
(oh! that they should still exist, as if in mockery of her dreadful death), had 
| been removed to the Neapolitan Museum. 


| ideaof their exquisite workmanship. 


On through the gates we passed,—for the Street of ‘Tombs is but a suburb of | 
the city,—and, but for the jagged and ruined outlines which stood up in strong | 


relief against the sky, we might have imagined ourselves in a living and breath- 


| ing city, wrapped in the slumber suited to the hour, and we the revellers disturb- 


days. The public baths are in a much better state of preservation than most of 
| the buildings that have yet been cleared; but, unfortunately for the general ef- 
| fect, and even much of the interest of the rooms themselves, the furniture and 
ornaments found in thei have been removed. ‘They are in the Museum at Na- 
| ples ; and I could not but feel that, rooms as well as ornaments, each had lost a 
| charm by the separation, and each wanted the other to complete the illusion. 


| Mr. Bulwer’s friend, Sallust, was a gentleman and a scholar, although unforta- 
nately too much given to the *‘ creature comforts ;"’ for the house which bears 


adorned of those yet discovered. We remained some time in his mansion, and 
examined, with much interest, what was left of mosaic floors and paintings; for 
here again the insatiable Museum had swallowed up those specimens of art 


faculty of being in two places at once; and thus our imaginations could ill fur- 
nish these denuded chambers with their original ornaments, which were now 
resting on the dark shelves of that museum, instead of illustrating here, in their 
proper places, the arts, pursuits, and occupations of their owners, near two thou- 
sand years ago. Why not make Pompeii the museum? However, nature and 


nal state would have afforded; for our torches glared upon the painted walls, 
| lighting up this column and that cernice, while, beyond, the dim light of the 
| heavens brought out the perspective of room and colonnade in most remarkable 
contrast. Above us was that deep, ultramarine blue sky, spangled with its stars ; 


that he was himself 


ee 


tums suddenly Well, alack for human wants and human appetites! the clink of a few plates 


and glasses dissolved in a trice the dreams of forgotten art and bygone luxury, 
_ and away we skurried into the adjoining hall, where our supper was prepared. It 
were almost a profanation upon the Apician feasts of the former lords of these 
palaces to find half-a-dozen respectable gentlemen in long-tailed coats, boots, and 
beaver hats, seated at supper in the same hall where many a guest had centuries 
betore lolled in luxurious ease upon his couch, wrapped in the full and graceful 
, folds of their picturesque costume, and delicately criticising the far-travelled 
, Viands in a language of other days. Our champagne and cotelettes sauce Robert 
would have been as little appetizing to the palate of the edile Panza, or the epi- 
| cure Sallust, as the cut of our garments to their persons. Be that as it may, it 
| would have been impossible for those distinguished individuals to have chased 
away the night more gaily than did we in that hall ; and many a glass we quafied 
to the manes of those gentlemen, whose names were then scarcely known to us, 
; and with whose acquaintance we remained unhonoured, until thus lately they 
| have become ‘our exceeding good friends,” through the medium of Mr. Bulwer. 
We, too, had our guests ; for three officers of the Neapolitan guard were in- 
vited to join us, and, by way of spectators of our banquet, a crowd of the neigh- 
bouring peasantry. Indeed, I can hardly recollect any thing more brilliant, more 
gay, more picturesque than our supper of that night. We—seated joyously at 
our supper-table, where torches shone, and glasses beamed with sparkling wine 
—in that old hall, with the sky for canopy ; while beyond, in various groups, pea- 
sants, pretty girls, fiddlers, and buffoous, in all the gay attire of Italy—tinsel and 
ribands flaunting in the night air—some, seated round a blazing and crackling 
tire, chatting as they watched the preparation of the punch of which they were 
to be partakers, while the fire-light played upon their gay costume, bright eyes, 
and cheerful faces—others, laughing and talking in the torch-light, which pro- 
duced that flickering chiaro-oscuro efiect to be conceived, but never painted—so 
gay, sO uncertain, so ever-changing. Here the opaque body of a man between 
us and the fire, which just lit up the outline of his form; while there, in the 
strongest contrast, it played full upon the person of his companion—here, in the 
dark, a bit of tinsel only caught the reflection ; while on the other side, the full 
and graceful form of a dark-haired Italian maiden stood out clear and well-de- 
fined inthe blaze. Inthe background at the entrance of the house, the arms and 
accoutrements of the soldiers of the guard of honour just glanced back the red 
torch-light—while, ever-and anon, a shower of bright sparks dashed up into the 
sky as the blazing wood was stirred. * * Off they went in the gay tarantella, 
with the crackling castanet and the joyous tambourine, one joining in after 
another, ever-varying, and almost never-ending—while, as the punch went round 
and their spirits rose, their movements became more agile, their laugh, their joy, 
more unrestrained ; at last, carried away by the feelings of the moment, they 
seized torches, and, like the Bacchanals of old, whirled round in a wild Bacchante 
dance, till the old walls, unaccustomed to such sounds, re-echoed with their 
shouts. We all, with one accord, toasted the Prince and his absent Duchess, 
with a feu de jove reverberating from the hills around, and the gay huzzas of the 
joyous crowd.—And, over all, tinging each object with her beams, sedately rose 
the calm, pale moon. 


The size and magnificence of the place may be conceived from its containing 
three theatres ; and it was to visit these that we now addressed ourselves. 

On our way to the amphitheatre we passed through the Forum, which, white 
and clear, now lay open in the moonlight, and we paused a moment before the 
temple of Venus, to admire its tall colonnade, and that fine but ruinous flight of 
steps which once led up to the shrine of the goddess. As we turned round to 
look at the open space we had left, the prospect before us was singularly beauti- 
ful ;—an extended line of white columns peering up into the sky, and casting 
their long blue shadows across the road—the moonlit walls and facades of the di- 
lapidated buildings—the capitals and broken fragments of pillars that lay scat- 
tered in our path, each Tonic volute and Corinthian acanthus-leaf glimmering 
like snow—the dark weeds and dark wall-shrubs, emblems, alas! of devastation 
and neglect, which, now black, now tipped with light, skimmered and danced in 
the night air—and, here and there, as one of our party wandered from us, his 
figure was seen, now scarcely traceable in the deep shade, and now emerging 
into the full radiance of the pale orb above. Oh, vanitas, vanitatis ! here were 





ing its repose. On each side of the street were innumerable shops and private | . tee ; i a : 
dwellings; andthe interior of those we examined gave us some idea, in their | phitheatre. The exterior of this magniticent structure looked grand and striking 


fresco paintings and mosaic floors, of the wealth and luxury of those bygone } 


his name appears to have been one of the best arranged and most tastefully | 
e | beams, the moonshine, while, hanging far overhead, the moon flung down her 


| whole radiauce, and flooded the vast space with light. A number of the benches 


which the eruption had spared. ‘The mind, ae little as the body, possesses the | 


| 
| 


| ments of the tarantella. 
| 


the proud halls dedicated to uses now forgotten! here the stately temples conse- 
crated to a religion now no more !—their idols are shattered fragments—their 
statues ornaments of a museum—their ceremonies a mockery—and the very 
names of their deities a byword anda jest! Who was the proud man who 
reared this lofty column to transmit his name, his memory to an eternity !—Vain 
fool! a moment destroyed his hopes—the column has been eighteen centuries a 
ruin, and the tablet crushed to dust under the foot of the passenger! Who wag 
the devoted female who bowed in reverence before the shrine of the eternal god- 
dess of beauty, who whispered her prayers to the vain idea on an Almighty 
power ’—The shrine is buried in ashes—the deity dust, and forgotten like herself 
| —and the symbol of her faith now perhaps adorns the finger or the snuff-box of 
some antiqnary! Who was the plodding merchant who toiled to hoard these 
masses of wealth, that his descendants might revel in luxury and magnificence 





| down, too, the only child of his bosom—and those heaps of coin which he had 
toiled so long to acquire now serve only as tokens in a cabinet to fix the dates of 
history ! Those passions which seared the breast—those talents which influenced 
the commonwealth—that eloquence which controlled the multitude, crowded in 
this, the centre of their business, their pleasures and their prayers—hopes and 
fears—desires and regrets—loves and hates,—all—all buried in one great com- 
mon ruin! But still the world wags on as before—ages produce no change— 


for ages ’—Hopeless task! the burning ashes that overwhelmed himself struck 
| 
| 
' 


and rich aristocrat still hopes to live for ever in the statue or the picture which 
adorns the common hall of the neighbouring borough—the bashful maiden still 


} 
' 
| human passions, human feelings, human desires are ever the same. The haughty 
| 


; i | vows eternal constancy to her love ill fancies xi ° 
*| Among the tombs, one pointed out to us as the * tomb of the gladiators’ was | cy r, and still fancies the existence of some pre 


ornamented, we were told, by beautiful bas-reliefs ; but here our torches, how- | 
‘And therefore your husband got rid of it; and he may again rid himself, by a | ever well adapted to produce picturesque effects, hardly availed to give us a fair | 


siding genius to propitiate her passion—still and in vain does the trader amase 
riches for those who will never enjoy them—ay, even the mummeries and im- 
position of their priesthood have been handed down to our day—the frenzied 
oracles of Isis and the Virgin’s tears at Loretto are alike parcels of the same 
quackery. 

Some such thoughts, some such fancies, perhaps, flitted through my brain as | 


| sat on the fragment of a fallen column, and looked out upon the Forum; but 


my companions soon shook me out of my reverie, and away we went to the Am- 


in the moonshine ; the innumerable tall arches, most of them perfect, though 
some were crumbling into ruin—the uniformity of their ranks being only broken 
by those massive flights of steps which led to the upper benches of the interier 
—produced those strong and singular effects of light and shade without which 


| no building is either picturesque or imposing. We entered the body of the thea- 
| tre, and from around the circus in which we stood rose everlasting tiers of stone 


benches, almost as perfect as when the inhabitants of the Campanian city had 


| looked down from them upon the games in the arena below; while above, over 


all, opened at intervals those arches, which had forinerly served as entrances for 
the frequenters of the upper seats. ‘Through these apertures streamed, in broad 


which I have described were covered with groups of the peasants who had ac- 
companied us hither, and the torches they still bore looked, in the unbroken mase 
of silver light, like small red specks, as if just dying out: nature was too much 
for them—they were fairly out-blazed; and it was only when their tiny dame 
shone with a contrasted red tinge on the person or dress of the bearer, that one 
could conceive they were intended to give light at aH. In the area below, a band 
of musicians from a neighbouring village played, from time to time, some of the 


accident supplied us with a scene almost as interesting as the house in its origi- | charming airs of Italy ; and now and then, as the mood took them, or some gay 


air struck their fancy, the spectators broke again into the wild and graceful move- 


We were much struck by the performance of one individual, who accompanied 


| his voice to the guitar in antmprovvisi song. There was a neatness in his lithy 


| and in the distance, what had been by day a column of pale gray smoke, now a | and well-knit form, and a natural grace in his movements, which caught the at- 


| bright flame, flashing upwards from the summit of Vesuvius. 

In another case (that of the Questor, | believe) we were much struck at the 
singular effect produced by two large masks of transparent marble, ornaments on 
either side a bath of elaborate workmanship. Bebind these masks torches had 

| been purposely placed, and as the bright light shone through, bringing out every 
| muscle and feature, almost to the appearance of life, the apertures which repre- 


of Moore’s Mokannah, or the deadly goul of some Arabian tale. 





| and which, from the circumstance of a son of Goéthe’s being present at its dis- 
covery, had, in compliment to the great poet, been named the ** Casa di Goéthe.” 
| The objects which prineipally attracted our attention in this most perfect as well 
| 48 most magnificent of these extraordinary ruins, were two mosaic floors of sin- 
gular veavty. The one, a battle-piece (almost a picture), represented the victory 
of the Granicus, just at the inement when it might be supposed that the unfor- 
} tunate Darius fled before the victorious arms of the Macedonian king. The 


| sented the eyes giared horribly as the flame flashed through them, reminding one | 


From hence we adjourned to the splendid mansion which har last been cleared, | 


smaller proportions, was simply a lion’s head—but what a lion !—all the power, | 


‘tention ; there was something, too, in the handsome features and the bold and 
| reckless character impressed upon the face: but, unfortunately, the effect of 
| much that would otherwise have charmed was destroyed by a pair of most sinis- 

ter-looking, dark, deep-set eyes ;—a cloak hung drooping from one shoulder, and 
| the rest of his dress was that of a cominon peasant—none of the tinsel and the 
| gauds that are sometimes worn. He sang charmingly however, and the tones of 
his voice, in their plaintive tenderness, strangely belied the character one was in- 
| clined to attribute to him. I was not surprised to learn that he had been a cap- 
tain of banditti; but, alas for romance! the individual in question had retired 
| from active life—had threwn aside his carbine for a humbier instrument, and had 
| how condescended to the more peaceable, and certainly more reputable, though 
| not quite so romantic profession of a cobbler! Oh bathos! what was the Em- 
| peror onthe barren rock to this! Think what he might have been in the hey- 
| day of his power, in the high and chivalrous character o/ his original occupation 

—think of his bold‘ind gallant deede—think that I wight have incurred the 
| honour of being eased of a few Napoleons by this identical strummer on a gui- 


the | proud and exulting air of the conqueror, and the lost and despairing look of the | tar and repairer of soles. 
for | conquered, were adinirably expressed—the grouping, the detail were perfect;! We visited, in succeasion, the two other theatres—the greater and the lesa, 
re once and that magnificent colouring which no sun could fade, no time impair, was 


: has no belle passion, | fresh as if just from the last touch of a painter's brush. The other, of much 
Well, mes amours, | know it for a fact, that | 


| and we sauntered away half an hour, with no little pleasure, in the temple of 
' Isis. But just about this time the gray streaks of dawn in the horizon began to 
warn us that our night, at least, was at an end. Orders were given for moving 








Sir Frederick has a chére amie travelling with him, with whom he went off on | 


. the majesty, the grandeur of the lord of the forest sparkled in the eve, and I - neward—tore yere being extinguished—so we quafied one bow! (oh, rea- 
the very night of my arrival; and if I should follow him to Spa (which he knows | 6 P . air} Demnvanetersemhes Sete ene “ 2 apart he a 


I won't), I should be very much de trop.’ ” 


The heroine having accomplished the conversion of Sir Frederick Mottram to 


seer himself would have been charmed with the stern, calm, resolute expression | der, not of Falernian! ) by way of farewell to Pompeii, and, having dismissed 
of mouth which the artist had imparted to a number of little paltry stones. Oh! | our multitude of attendants, well rewarded for their trouble, we mounted again 
| why, when his work lasts for ages upon ages, should the name of that artist have | into the Prince’s carriages, and rolled off rapidly towards Naples, somewhat 


the cause of Belgium, and fulfilled all the purposes for which she chose to ap-' been lost and forgotten ' 


stilled perhaps, and overcome by that sort of listless feeling which 1s almost 
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the necessary reaction of a night of pleasure, especially such a joyous onc as 





7 the slight sketch which I have attempted to give of the buried Campanian 
city, I have not dared to venture upon detail—my memory would scarcely serve 
me for such a purpose; and I am unwilling to draw from other sources what 
might complete the descriptive perhaps, but mar the picturesque. Thus, then, 
[have endeavoured only to give what I myself recall—to convey the impres- 
sions of the moment, and to impart, as nearly as I am able, those singular and 
varied effects—those powerful and brilliant scenes, which that monument of an- 
tiquity afforded when seen under the influence of such remarkable adjuncts. But 
{ cannot close this article, meagre as it is, without one word of Mr. Bulwer. I 
am indebted to him for gratification of no common kind. He has thrown a 
double charm over my recollections—he has breathed life into my imaginings— 
he has furnished those dead walls, and peopled them with animate beings. 1 re- 
trace my steps, and in lieu of darkness and desolation, I find light and life—its 
business and its pleasures. Glaucus, Diomede, Sallust—all live and move in the 
places they were wont ; and even the being of my mind’s eye, who left behind 
her of her beauties but the mould of her exquisite bosom, is embodied (some- 
what unwillingly I own) in the vain, coquettish, and passionate Julia. 

I thank him ; but I am afraid that, even in a slight sketch like this, I have been 
unable, as I ought, to separate my own recollections of what actually exists, 
{rom the vivid reality his book has imparted to them. r, 


—— 
ATTACK ON NEW ORLEANS. 

A Narrative of Events in the South of France, and of the Attack on New 
Orleans in 1814 and 1815. By Capt. J. H. Cooke, late 43d Light Infantry, 
12mo. pp. 319. London, 1834. ‘T. and W. Boone. 

Sir E. Packenham taking the supreme command, having been sent from Eng- 
land for that purpose, now examined the plain, which resembled an isthmus or 
tongue of land, and General Jackson having made a temporary barricade as 
described from the river to the swampy wood behind the celebrated ditch, now 
converted the British position into a sort of cul de sac. 

Sir E. Packenham at once gave vent to his feelings, declaring that treops 
were never found in so strange a position, the Mississippi from eight hundred to 
a thousand yards in breadth on their immediate left flank, an impassable wood 
on the right, within less than three quarters of a mile, the Americans in front, 
and the fleet only supplying boats to carry off one-third of the force collected on 
the spot. 

Sir E. Packenham augured an ominous result, and every officer and seldier 
in the bivouac heard these opinions, which were given in no measured terms.— 
The happy moment had passed, but was not irretrievably lost. Notwithstanding 
these opinions, which had been publicly fulminated throughout the bivouac, and 
even against his own judgment, Sir E. Packenham declared that as the troops 
were on the spot he would do his best to get them out of the jeopardy in which 
he had found them, by persisting in the attack. But strange to relate, Sir Ed- 
ward failed to make an instantaneous advance, and set himself down to lay 
siege to the American schooner, the destruction of which, as before stated, had 
no more to do with the capture of New Orleans than the most foreign thing in 
nature ; besides, a ship with more guns lay higher up the river to dispute the 
further march on the city by the road, which was no more necessary to take 
than the sloop in question. 

There was no harm in blowing both of them up as soon as possible, but there 
was no occasion for the whole army to await the event; for while time was 
lost in disposing of these annoyances, the barricade was rising out of the earth 
like enchantment as a real stoppage to take the place of an imaginary one. 

But putting aside experience in the field, it might have been supposed that 
not one of these three English generals had ever perused Cesar’s Commenta- 
nes, or had ever contemplated the remains of a Roman camp. 

The rapid movements of Napoleon Bonaparte in these modern days were 
iresh upon the recollection of every one—did he halt when the enemy were 
in view, Or when winning a victory did he cease to follow it up! But here 
the rapidity of Bonaparte or the defensive lines of a Cesar were both alike 
disregarded. 

The various houses were not barricaded or loop-holed, nor were trees felled or 
abattis formed by the British in case of a reverse, for the troops having been 
brought up as described by dribblets in a body, they had no retreat, therefore 
it behoved the general more particularly to form a strong hold either to give 
a greater disposable force for attack, to cover any hostile landing that might be 
made from the right bank of the Mississippi, or in like manner to coyer a retreat 
if necessary. 

Here, now, were three British Generals, (two already having had the supreme 
command) known for their personal courage in the field, and in the prime of 
manhood, But all their movements bespoke that their usual energies had suc- 
cumbed to the trammels of indecision, and to difficulties before them that only 
existed in their own imaginations. 

This square mile was therefore ultimately digged into holes and became the 
soldiers’ burial place without prayers, coffins, or tomb-stones, and more thai five 
hundred men were put hors de combat over and above the eriginal sixteen hundred 
that landed the first day, and that number alone at first strong enough to have 
accomplished the conquest in question. 

And in the sequel, the deplorable consequences of indecision at this remarka- 
ble spot of ground will figure in history and generate the most gloomy senti- 
ments, like those that cross the mind in the sable chamber of death, or while 
gently drawing aside the velvet pall from the marble like features of a departed 
frend, who once smiled in worldly vanity. 

{t has been proved that General Jackson had not spent his time idly, for in 
the first instance, having been caught napping, he had shown his profound mili- 
tary and naval skill as a gifted tactician on the night of the 23d, by counter- 
inanceuvring and putting the reserve of the British to the very acme of disorder 
before their front was attacked, a victory which was only lost to the American 
general owing to the individual bravery of the British veteran troops over his 
raw levies. General Jackson throughout the operations displayed the art of the 
engineer, combining at the same time the talent of the wary politician, and the 
polish of the finished negotiator, and wielding the weapons of war with vigorous 
decision, and with his pen finally transmogrifying an after defeat to his own ad- 
vantage. He had amused the British generals for the space of four days and 
nights with a blustering fire from the sloop, he had turned every moment to his 
own account, brought up cannon to the barricades, and caused planking to be 
taid down for heavy artillery behind the ditch. And although the profile of the 
crescent battery, and the long line of naked barricade, and its rough exterior 
face, was not chiselled by the mason, and might have been laughed at by a Vau- 
ban, yet the sight of its smoking face caused the British general to halt. 

Lhe little British phalanx were again re-modelled into two brigades, the one 
under General Gibbs, consisting of the fourth, twenty-first, and forty-fourth re- 
giments, with the fifth West Indian black corps. 

The second, commanded by Major-general Keane, consisted ef the eighty- 
ufth light infantry, the ninety-third highlanders, the remains of the five com- 
panies of the rifle-corps, with the first West India black corps. Colonel Dixon 
directed the royal artillery, and the squadron of the fourteenth light dragoons 
hot being yet mounted, were employed about the hospitals or other head- 
quarter purposes. 

A battery was now scoped out, a quarter of a mile in front of the sugar 
Plantations, for the purpose of heating balls, to relieve the head quarters from 
the eternal fire of the American schooner. The construction of this battery 
Was judicious, not only for the purposes for which it was intended, but as a 
check against any more craft from venturing down the river to encrease the fire 
*i the bivouac. 

But, although the formation of this battery was going on behind the levée de 
terre of the river, still it was no reason why the British force should have been 
Cetained from verging along the edge of the forest, to overturn General Jack- 
*on's newly raised barricade, or, at least, attempting to do so when in its infancy, 
‘0 preference to delays, which would only add to its growth, and bring it 
“'rength and maturity. 

, - 27th, the besieged blew up the American sloop from the battery with hot 

a and her timbers floated down the turbid waters of the Mississippi, but not 

tore her crew had taken to their boats and got safely ashore. 

oo ; his by vag afforded no small satisfaction to all parties at the sugar planta- 

eee was hailed by the soldiers as a great relief after a four days irritating 

she vexatious cannonade, attending them both asleep and awake ; the more par- 

‘cularly as the ship took warning at the loss of her consort, and was seen warp- 

me higher up the river. The timbers of the American .sloop having well nigh 

Gaal the Gulf of Mexico, on the morning of the 28th at day break, General 

and Ge with his brigade, advanced towards the left of the American barricades, 

bea neral Kéane in like manner along the high road parallel to the river, un- 
the & an American picket from a building a few hundred yards in front of 

i crescent battery, which the enemy set on fire to make more smoke. 
an Keane’s brigade were steadily advancing, the rife corps leading, but 
aad ball, in good cannon range, the crescent battery with full charge of powder | 

; 4) ue Fesounded a loud defiance, and some cannon balls, striking the centre 
*) the middie regiment of the British, knocked down the soldiers, and tossed 
an into the air like old bags. This column, to the utter astonishment ..of | 
ae and soldiers, was ordered to halt just as their blood was ready for the | 
. hel rush. And the light field-pieces began an interchange with the once insig- | 
Ritleant crescent battery. The American ship of sixteen guns now threw its 
aera obliquely in conjunction with the guns of the battery im front, that 
tested @ikr ae all the artillery-men working the two British guns, and soon 
, eu ‘ely remonstrances, which a few sailors finally dragged off the tield of 
face the gunners being nearly all killed or wounded. At first, the centre 

“€ column on the high road was thrown into some confusion, but was soon re- 






stored to order. ‘The ninety-third highlanders from their great steadiness, were 
the universal talk and admiration, and stood to be fired at as steady as so many 
American targets. The brigade were deployed into line, and ordered to lie down, 
and during the day part of the British troops retired by degrees, both of Gen. 
Gibbs's and Keane’s brigades, leaving the rifles behind to be tired at like so many 
stumps of trees. 

This affair was called, to soften it off, a reconnoisance : these technical phrases 
are often used in war to cover broader confessions. ‘This reconnoisance, as the 
phrase went, cost the British well nigh fifty men, principally by grape and cannon 
shot, without accomplishing any good, and causing a bad morale to creep into the 
ranks at a time when the superiors were positively forced to promise the soldiers 
satisfaction, to stop their loud vociferations and complaints at not being allowed 
to goin. The Americans seeing the backs of the red coats, were elated accord- 
ingly, and were almost inclined to make a sortie. Indeed afew shots were fired 
by the rifles to stop some inen in coloured clothes coming out of the barricade, 
who had advanced beyond the crescent battery. 

The head-quarters were again established as before, one mile and a half from 
the enemy’s lines. More cannon of heavy calibre were sent for from the fleet, 
making one hundred and twenty miles geing and coming. Admirals Sir Alex. 





Se  — sp 


!-""When it was asked why the general-in-chief, Packenham, did not appear at 


this review as he was expected, we were told that he was up ina tree in the 
| pine-wood, examining the works of the Americans. Many peninsula friends of 
the other regiments were glad to see the seventh and forty-third, and greeted 

them accordingly ; but what could the royal fusileers and the Monmouthshire light 
la nfentry do? 
| Unquestionably each of these corps carried in their centre the King’s standards 
| of crimson, and their regimental colours of blue and white silk, which reminded 
{them of their former renown, and the hard-earned laurels which had been so. 
‘honourably gained in the peninsular war; the first corps having served at 
| Martinique, Talavera de la Reyna, Albuera, Badajoz, Salamanca, Vittoria, the 
| Pryrenees, Orthes, and Toulouse, scraps of whose colours, upon ifs return to 
| England from France, were craved for with out-stretched hands, to be honoured 
| with a place in the fair bosoms of the ladies of Devonshire. 
The second corps were alike recently transported from the fiery ordeal of 
| Vimiera, Corunna, Busaco, Fuentes d’Onoro, Ciudad Rodrigo, Badajoz, Salaman- 
| ca, Vittoria, Nivelle, Nive and Toulouse. 
| ‘The former regiments wore blue facings to their red uniforms, the latter white,. 
one corps used drams, the other used bugle-horns; each man carried sixty rounds 


| 


Cochrane, Sir P. Malcolm, and Sir E. Codrington, Captains Sir Thomas Hardy, | of ball cartridge in his pouch, and likewise a firelock and bayonet, with extra, 
Sir '’. Trowbridge, Sir James Gordon, with others used the greatest efforts to | flints, picker, and brush. ‘The seventh wore a brass plate and white tufts in their 
assist with ready hand in the superintendence of the bringing up provisions, | caps, and the forty-third wore green tufts and the curved bugle-horn in their's. 


ammunition, and in conveying to the fleet the maimed and wounded, Most of 
these officers came up to head-quarters, indeed the head-quarters of the troops | 
presented a busy scene seldom witnessed in those lonely regions. 

‘The Americans, guessing that they were to be attacked in a formal way, 
laboured hard at their barricades, and also proved themselves apt scholars after 
the previous firing of artillery, and so forth ; they began to shape their entrench- 
ment into something respectable, but were still obliged to adhere to the direct | 
line of the ditch; but from practice seeing that the face of their barricades should be | 
protected by a cross fire, they established a battery of twelve pieces of cannon on | 
the right or opposite bank of the Mississippi, to enfilade the whole face of their 
crescent battery, and also across the country, in front of their long line of barri- 
cades. ‘Ihe ship of sixteen guns was warped higher up the river to preclude the 
possibility of her being fired by hot shot. Large cotton bags were brought in 
carts from New Orleans of two feet in diameter, and nine in length, to form 
epaulments, and to flank the embrasures of the American batteries. In fact, no 
expedient was neglected on the part of General Jackson to profit largely by the 
long and unexpected truce given him. . 

A battery having been erected by the British seven hundred yards from the 
crescent battery of the Americans, on the Ist of January, 1815, his Britannic 
majesty’s troops were again ordered to advance. But a dense white fog for a 
time obscured all objects, and was one of the luckiest circumstances that could 
have happened for the advantage of the attacking body. And when it cleared 
off the heavy guns of the British opened with such an effect, that most of the 
Americans deserted the crescent battery, and a great deal of confusion happened 
within their main lines, and this being the first time they had felt the effects of 
round shot of any magnitude, many of them went off towards New Orleans, and 
the bravest of them crouching behind their epaulments ready to stand up to repel 
the expected assault. And for more than ten minutes they did not fire a gun, 
the British cannoniers having all to themselves. And a whole brigade of infantry 
close at hand, burned to be ordered on to the assault, and with loud words de- 
manded why they were not led on, when ladders and materials had been brought 
up for the passage of that ditch. But to their utter astonishment no such order 
was given, and there is no doubt that the British troops, rushing under cover of 
their guns with a few planks, would have obtained possession of the enemy’s 
works with facility. 

The Americans, seeing that no one came to molest them, first opened one 
gun, then a second, until all their artillery was subsequently manned, when the 
weak defences of the British mud battery were pierced through and through, 
some of its guns dismounted, and a fresh battery of artillerymen nearly all killed 
and wounded ; its fire was silenced, and at night the residue of its guns were 
either dragged away and others buried. ‘The troops were kept again like targets 





The former corps carried light blue knapsacks, and the latter black. ‘The officers 
had swords suspended by their sides, one corps being decorated with gold, and 
the other with silver ornaments. But what, I repeat, could the seventh and the 
forty-third do without orders, on the sod of New Orleans? for, after all, they 
were nothing more nor less than machines, contre cuc-mémes, or were like a 
splendid set of chess-men in the hands of those who do not know how to use 
them, or even prove themselves versed in the common moves of the pawns in 
default of an adversary making a false move, or when the proper moment arrives 
to give him check-mate. 

In the afternoon of this day the eighty-fifth regiment, (now the King’s light 
infantry,) which was about three hundred and fifty strong, passed our lines from 
the front by companies, with intervals between each, as I had seen the light 
division march in Spain. These companies, though weak, were in excellent 
order, and proceeded towards the head quarters to be in readiness to embark 
before daybreak the following morning. 

As the eighty-fifth passed along it struck me that they looked displeased at 
being removed from the main body, and indeed one or two of the officers so ex- 
pressed themselves, saying that it would be now our turn to get into New Orleans, 
as they had done at Washington. This corps had not been fortunate in Spain, 
and they could not get rid of a mark that had been set upon them, although this 
regiment had been fresh officered similar to other corps, and remodeled since 
that time, and when employed had behaved quite as well as other regiments. 
However, do what they would, ‘‘ the peninsular fire-eaters,” as they were jocosely 
ealled, would give them little or no credit; for, in these days, if a man had not 
been in half-a-dozen battles, from the effects of which seventy or eighty thousand 
on either side were swept off, he was designated as “a young hand,” and bade 
to hoid his peace, or to be gone with his ‘subaltern ideas,” which naturally 
suggests the question of how many years the powder-mills are to be kept in 
requisition, or how many magazines are to be emptied, or where the bowels of 
the earth are to be ransacked for the supply of iron and lead, and what flints are 
to be shaped for the trigger before the martial ideas begin to dawn ; or whether 
a pilgrimage to Pompey’s pillar is necessary to inspire the warlike writer. 

But, after all, the result of a battle seems in the main-spring to be counted 
more than the quantity of men put hors de combat, as the loss of life in the gross 
is but a sorry recompense without any result, or when both opposing generals 
writing, or causing to be written, ingenious despatches to their repective govern- 
ments wherein both claim the victory, and both implore for more ammunition and 
more “ of the golden sinews of war ;” the military chest being empty, and nota 
round left in the soldier’s cartridge-boxes, to go at it again with “ hammer and 
tongs.” 

However, to the point. The eighty-fifth regiment will not be easily oblite- 








all day, under a galling cross fire froin the right bank of the river. 

Now what this battery was erected for, unless to cover the assault of the works 
by the troops, is more than mortal nan can explain. For it is well known to infantry 
that one company would throw up earth enough in a night, squatting down behind 
which, they would deride all the cannon in christendom fired by salvos. Thus 
ended the second siege of the crescent battery. 

And would it be believed that night again saw the head-quarters of the British 
at the sugar plantation, a mystery which has never been solved ? 

The American maligners and the timid, who are always to be found in towns 
and cities, as well as elsewhere, now crawled up to the barricades, and peeped 
over the epaulments and the cotton bags thereof, and the very fiddlers and the 
French horn-players from New Orleans struck up thejr notes within hearing of 
the British sentinels. 

And can it be wondered at that the most extravagant reports flew through the 
ranks! and amongst others, that the ditch in front of the American line was a 
canal, that behind the first line were two others, and the edge of the ditch was 
proclaimed under the high-sounding title of a glacis, and the numbers of the 
Americans highly exaggerated—nay, that the fortification had existed before the 
troops had landed at all, and, to crown all, desertion began from the ranks of his 
Britannic Majesty’s troops to the enemy. 

The British lost in the above useless displays, or whatever they can be called, 
for I cannot find a name for them, one hundred and forty-two, including officers 
and men, a greater number, most likely, than would have fallen by sending a 
storming party of three or four hundred in advance to storm the works at once. 
Was this not enough to sicken the best troops in the world ! 

It was now considered by the British general that the American barricade was 
too strong to attack in front ‘with his present force. 

Therefore science was resorted to, and it was proposed to dig a canal of more 
than a thousand yards in extent, from the head of the bayau or creek by which 
the troops had made their landing from Lac Borgne, to communicate with the 
Mississippi, so that a body of troops should be sent over the river to tread new 
ground, and to make more demonstrations against New Orleans, although on an 
opposite side of the river to that on which the city stood. 

And this was the state of things fifteen days after the first landing of the Bri- 
tish troops ; further remarks will be deferred for another place, save that, taking 
all in all, it did look as though the head, and shoulders and trunk of the body had 
emerged frem the slough, and that the lower extremities were paralysed and 


rated from the archives of America, although certain “ peninsulars ” still give 
them little quarter. When this corps crossed my vista, J must confess that I 
eyed these soldiers at ‘* Bladensburgh,” and of the previous “night combat” 
already told, with a considerable degree of curiosity. 
Some hours after dark so much noise and confusion took place round the head- 
| quarters near the canal, that the continued buzz of voices must have been heard 
in the American lines, added to which several of the huts were in flames. My- 
| self and another officer, being attracted by so unusual a noise, walked to the bank 
of the river to see whether we could distinguish any lights in the forest on the 
opposite side of the Mississippi; but every thing on the part of the enemy was 
dark and silent, while on our side confusion, revelry and mirth prevailed, and 
we both agreed, on the dyke of the river, that things wore an aspect of an omi- 
nous complexion, and, like days mentioned of old, when the rejoicing forestalled 
the victory. 

And we noticed it as a most extraordinary circumstance, that there was no 
person or sentinel on the bank of the river employed in looking out, and at such 
remissness we were much astonished. ‘The night was rather dark ; and we stood 
on the levée de terre of the river as much alone and undisturbed, although only a 
short way from the wooden-house, containing the head-quarters and the hutted 
bivouac, as if there had been no troops within an Hundred miles of the spot. T 
may reasonably be asked, how it came to pass that myself and companion were 
on the look-out more than others.—[ T'o be continued. ] 

—>_—_ 
For the Albion. 

SONNET—sy &. M. ALLison. 
It was an hour of beauty—though no tight 
Was on the earth, or waters ; save one stream 
Of the full harvest moon’s reflected beam, 
‘That smil’d away the gloom of the still night 
And zon’d the ocean with a circle bright 
Of sparkling gem-like richness. In the east 
Just risen above the water’s placid breast, 
Half veiled in clouds—half bursting on the sight, 
Was the majestic presence of the orb 
‘hat tipt yon passing skiff with orient glow ; 
And gave the hour its magic to absorb 
‘The soul, in pleas’d and deep excitements’ flow. 








stuck in the mud. 
CAMP BEFORE NEW ORLEANS. 

After these details the wonder no longer can exist that New Orleans was not | 
a captive city ; a sufficient lapse of time had been given the Americans to make ' 
their lines impregnable had they deemed fit to do so. 

New Orleans was now a military prize of the first class; had it been taken 
possession of at the onset, the world probably would have only talked or written 
of it as a dashing marine enterprize, and the British general would have obtained 
little credit for its capture before its military resources had begun to bud or to 
expand into notoriety. 

General Jackson had shown himself a general of the first class, both in at- 
tack and defence, since his first surprise. And although so far the Americans 
possessed the most consummate and able tactician, still the British general com- 
manded the best troops, as they had shown themselves tu be on the very ground | 





Ah, why cannot my feeble pen pourtray 
A scene that on remembrance pictur’d long will stay. 


=p 


Suntiary. 


Some of the sooty fraternity in Bristol have adopted an ingenious mode of 
evading the law which suppressed their accustomed eral advertisement, Soon 
after the gruff watchman has retired from his beat, little sweepy takes up the 
key-note an octave or two higher, and sings out ‘‘ Half-past six o'clock,” and 
continues his announcement, varying the hour till eight or nine. The stratagem 
is perfectly understood by those in want of his services, and renders the act null 
and void. 

A glass dessert service for the Pacha of Egypt was exhibited on Monday at 


they now stood upon—and to say that these soldiers were the flower of the Bri- | the late manufactory of Messrs. Blades, on Ludgate-hill. It is of a very costly 
tish army might invite a controversy ; but from discipline and brilliant deeds in description, consists of nearly 1,200 pieces, and reflects great credit on the talent 
the field their conduct could not be surpassed; their ranks were composed of displayed by the artist, and does honour to the country at large, which, in this 
veterans from Great Britain and Ireland, the very elite of his Britannic Majesty's | particular manufacture, stands so highly pre-eminent. 


dominions ;—men who, like the Romans of old, had travailed with pick and 


spade at batteries and zig-zag trenches—men who had fought sanguinary battles | 
in the plain, on the hill, or scaled the mountain-side—inen who had crowned the 
deadly breach, or topped the ladder of escalade—men who had forded rivers | 
under hostile balls—men who had fought and starved—men who had starved and | 
fought. 

These living targets set up before the elite of the round-hatted Americans, 
was enough to instil confidence inte their breasts, and they had let off cannen 
and small arms enough to make them ready and willing to do so more effectual- 
ly from behind their cotton bags, should they be assaulted in right earnest ; 
and those British troops, that had not been in fire before. if they had not been 
suflicjently baptized at the two whole days’ feints in front of the American bar- 
ricadks, must have been cndowed with more discipline and patience than fall to 
the lot of. mortality on this terrestrial sphere. 

But there was now a further addition of good troops placed on shore who had | 
not suffered the galling and the unmilitary trials that their fellow-soldiers had | 
been put to, not so much from the losses they had sustained in point of numbers, 


| 





i spirits at the near probability ef their being led on to the attack. 


as being exposed to such slaughter before the enemy, where at each futile | 
attempt the prospect ef accomplishing the object in view seemed to diminish, | 
which raised the spirit and the confidence of the defenders on the one hand, | 


| while on the ether the assailants looked at the difficulties before them as it were 


through a magnifying glass. For when the doors were left wide open for success, | 
the soldiers were tranformed by the wand of authority into automatons, or more 
properly speaking, into so many statues fresh from the chisel of the sculptor. 

‘The 7th of Janvary, two days after our landing, the first brigade, consisting of 
the seventh and the forty-third regiments (the two corps mustering under arms 
upwards of seventeen hundred-bayonets) were reviewed in line and within long | 
cannon range, their backs turned towards the enemy’s lines. 

The music played, the vapour of this swamp had cleared off, the sun shone | 
brilliantly, and the officers and soldiers of these regiments were in the highest | 


’ 


In the garden of Lambeth Palace, are said to be still'remaining the figs planted 
by Cardinal Pole, in the reign of the Eigth Harry. 

The Queen.—We give the following anecdote from a private source of un- 
doubted authority, in proof that our excellent Queen (the bright exemplar of all 
the domestic virtues) is no dabbler in politics, as the base press have 
maliciously asserted. Her Majesty, a few days ago, ranarked to one of her 
ladies in attendance, that if a thunderbolt had fallen at her feet she could not 
have been more astonished than she was when the King announced to her a 
change of ministers. His Majesty said that he hoped she would be well enough 
to come down to dine with them, as the Duke of Wellington would be of the 
party that day. ‘“'The Duke of Wellington!” answered the Queen with sur- 
prise. ‘ Yes,” replied his Majesty, ‘1 have changed my ministers.” —Salopian 
Journal. 

King’s Dragoon Guards.—-Lieut.-Colonel Elton, on the unattached list, was 
a captain in this regiment when it was ordered to Belgium. previous to the battle 
of Waterloo. On receiving the route he ordered a sword six inches longer 
than the regulation, which our readers will not consider e i when we 
mention his height as six feet six inches, and being considered one of the best 
swordsmen in the service. ‘The weapon was ordered to be ground with this re- 
markable expression, ‘‘ May the Lord have mercy om any Frenchman who comes 
in my way, for I will not.” During the hottest part of this memorable fight 
Captain Elton was engaged with four Cuirassiers of the Imperial Guard, and 
curiosity prompted an officer of the regiment, a witeess of the encounter, to 
visit the identical spot next day, when he found four Frenchmen in the uni- 
form of the Guards, slain, and apparently from sabre wounds dealt by a power- 
ful band.-—wilbion. 

THE FRENCH CONSCRIPTION. 

The narrow streets was crowded with youths and girls hurrying to and fro,— 
the former sometimes singing, sometimes hallowing, with what seemed to us & 
strange unnatural mirth. Occasionally an old woman was seen in the throng, 
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a pale, anxious look, and silent but moving lips. Small troops of soldiers pa- 
rading in the middle of the street— ¥ 
“‘ Gallant and grave, the lords of holyday—"_ 

with their ceaseless drum reverberating through the avenues of the town gave a 
military character to the confusion ; and the clusters of ribands with which the 
hats of many of the young men were decorated. served as conclusive tokens, if 
any more were wanted, that we had arrived at Bray-sur-Seine at the moment 
when the conscription was drawn. Posting ourselves in a café, which seemed 


the favourite resort, we watched the scene with much interest. The sortes were | 


just going on in the neighbourhood ; and news were brought every few minutes 
of the fate of individuals, either by themselves in person, or by some of their 
friends. When a youth entered the room with the ominous riband in his hat, 


his face was in general flushed, and his manner confused and excited ; but these | 
tokens of emotion, if such they were, were drowned in an exhibition of bois- | 


terous mirth. One might have thought, at first sight, that it was the patronal 


fete of the town, rather than a day on which sons were torn from their mothers, | 


brothers from their sisters, and young lovers from their sweethearts. Sometimes, 
however, we saw a sudden shade descend upon one of these youthful and appa- 
rently kappy brows. For a moment the thouglits of the conseript wandered, and 
the scene of tumult vanished from his eyes; but presently, bursting from his 
reverie with a shout, he startled even his wild comrades by a song still louder 
and gayer than their own. Among the groups of women hurrying along the 
street, we observed one pale, fair, slight, young creature, throw a hasty, searching, 
but apparently stolen, glance into the café as she glided by. She was observed 
also by a conscript, who was then at the height of his mirth, in the middle of a 
military drinking-song, and with his glass held at arm’s-length before lim. His 
eye no sooner caught the pale apparition, than he stopped suddenly in the midst 
of a stanza, set down the untasted glass, and hurried out. The soldiers, in the 
mean time, afforded a fine contrast, both moral and physical, and added greatly to 


the effect of the scene. Their erect, artificial-looking figures, and weather- | 
beaten faces mingled well with the rounded lines and glowing cheeks of the 


young conscripts. They appeared to look with a kind of grave ridicule at what 
was going on around them, as they accepted the offered wine or brandy, with a 
complacent shrug. Years, and war, and travel, and new sweethearts, had ob- 
literated all their early recollections. Even the scene before your eyes had no 
power to call up those old associations, which sometimes make a man pause 
suddenly in the hurry of the world, and, looking round bewildered, demand, in 
utter loneliness and desolation of heart, is this a dream?— Wanderings by the 
Seine.. 
THE REAL MANFRED. 
To the Editor of the Court Journal, 
St. Maurice, Dec. 5, 1354. 
Sir—I have just learned through a friend in London, git Ltd Byron's “* Man- 
fred” has been dramatized, and brought out at Covent @@tdem, with al! the neces- 
sary accompaniment of “ angel aad devil.” It has of Mito me a matter of 
surprise, that amongst your literary friends, no one liscovered who the 
“*real Manfred” was, and that so many persons shot mye supposed the cha- 
racters implicated to have been those of Lord Byron and 9 iiniable relation, Mrs. 
, however much the poet may have embodied his own feelings in the 
poem. 









Several years ago an English Peer, whose ancestor, was the friend and patron 
of one of our most eminent poets, arrived with his half-sister at this place. | 
The cottage still stands on the Vevay road, where the lovers concealed them- 
selves. 


The remorse of guilt gradually destroyed the healfh of the Lady Astarte, and 


many, where his next exploit was the carrying off # nun, whom he had never 
seen, and had fallen in love with only from hearin her sing at her casement. | 
Her brother, the Baron, pursued them ; and, during many years, it is said, insist- | 
ed on the marriage ceremony being performed every Monday. 

I knew Manfred ; and, long befure J had read Byron's poem, I used to compare | 
him to the print of Satan in Milton’s Paradise Lost; there was something pecu- | 
liar and undefinable in his air and appearance. He became a misanthrope ; and | 
I know nv character so perfectly in keeping as Lord Byron, who visited this 
spot, has made that of Lord B . | 

You may rely on the truth of this account ; and you are at liberty to pub- | 
lish it. 

I have the honour to be your most obedient servant. iat da 


she died here. His Lordship quitted the place it fn, and went into Ger- horse, ox, hog, or young blackamoor; his brother, Dom Pedro, on the other 





Napoleon and the Tyrolese.—During the campaign of 1809, Napoleon arrived | ing interest. In a fit of boyish jealousy, Wilson, a moody and high-spirited youth, 
at Brinn, in Moravia. He had to pass the old gate : a steep ascent ieads to this | 


gate, contiguous to which stand several houses. One of these houses was occu- | 


pied by a mechanic, as a dwelling and workshop. Among his journeymen there 
was a native of Tyrol, an industrious and worthy fellow, but, like all his country- 
men, a furious enemy to Napoleon and the French. On the morning that the 
Emperor rode to the Spielberg, the Tyrolese was missing. His comrades were 
just talking of him, when the apprentice entered the shop, and mentioned that 
he had seen the Tyrolese at the window of the loft. This awakened curiosity, 
and the master went up to the loft to look after the man. There he found him 
kneeling at the window, with a gun ready cocked laying before him, and his eyes 
fixed on the road by which Napoleon must necessarily pass. As the house stood 
on the declivity of the hill, consequently Jower than the gate, the Emperor on 
horseback, at the moment when he came up to the gate, would have been nearly 


distance would have heen so small, that scarcely any marksman, and least of all 


on a line with the window where his humble foe had posted himself; and the descended into the garden. A few minutes hasty walk, and I had crossed the | 
| 


| and almost torn to pieces.—Correspondent of the United Service Journal. 


Hc Albion. 


February 14, 











' Captain Hewett of the Fatry.—Laterary Gazette- 

| A new mode of staining paper, for ornamenting rooms, has just been adopted | 

in Paris. By means of wet or liquified sawdust, a very beautiful appearance is | 

| given to wainscoting, equal, it is said, to that caused by the most expensive | 

| paper. ' 

The following neat political squib is copied from one of our late English 

| papers. ‘ 

THERE’S NAE LUCK 

Agd are ye sure the news is true ’ 
And are ye sure all’s weel? 

Then now's the time to talk of wark, 
And send for Rosin P*** 

*T will be a bonny piece o’ wark 
When Rosin’s at the door. 

| Gie me the seals—Ill to the quay, 
And welcome him ashore, 

For there’s nae luck about the House, 
There’s nae luck at a’, 

There’s little pleasure in the House 
When that gude man’s awa’. 


We’ loaves and fishes have the Whigs 
Been fed four years and maiz : 

Make haste and thraw their necks about, 
That Robin weel may fare. 

And sweep the office neat and clean, 
Gar ilka thing look bra’— 

It’s a’ to please that right gude man, 
For he’s been long awa’. 

And there’s nae luck, &c. 


The cauld blasts o’ last winter's wind, 
That thrilled thro’ my heart, 
Are a’ blawn by; I'll hae him safe— 
"Till death we ne’er will part ! 
But what puts parting in my head * 
It may be far awa’; 
The present moment is our ain, 
The neist we never saw 
And there's nae luck, &e 


Sae free his words, sae smooth his speeca, 
His absence grieved me sair ; 
His very foot has music in't 
As he comes up the stair 
And will I see his face again’ 
And will I hear him speak * 
I'm downright dizzy wi’ the thoug!it 
{In troth I'm like to greet. 
For there’s nae gude speaking in the House 
‘There’s nae luck at a’, 
There’s nae luck in a Cabinet, 
When that gude man’s awa’ 


} 





Throwing the Lasso.—I frequently saw Dom Miguel amusing himself with his 
sling, near the Royal stables at Santa Cruz: he was a perfect adept at the art, 
and never missed making caption of everything that came in his way, whether 


hand, was an excellent marksman witb his gun. The Spanish cavalry in the 
province of Buenos Ayres, are all skilful handlers of the sling, which gave | 
them marked advantage ever the Brazilian horse when in the field. The former | 


| used to ride down their antagonists, and throw their slings at a given distance, | 


the end of it being made fast to a ring secured to the hinder part of the saddle. 
The opponent, when entrapped in the noose, was then easily brought to the 
ground, and the captor rode off, dragging him behind him, until he was dead, | 


—>— 
A SKETCH. 
From the Autobiography of Jack Ketch, just published. 
The story of James Wilson, the Clergyman’s Son, is well told, and of affect- 


is insulted by a friend, whom in his revenge he murders :-— 
“It was a beautiful, moonlight, midsummer night. [ raised the window cau- 
tiously, and looked out. Ali was silent. The roof of a wash-house rose within 
a foot of my window, grown over with stone-crop and aged moss ; it was a safe | 
venture for the feet. I got out, and thence descended into the garden by a | 
| ladder, which I had placed against the tiles during the afternoon. But I had for- | 
| gotten to close my window, and climbed up again for that purpose. Within my | 
| chamber all was stillness and peace; it was full of the moonlight, and every 
| object around was distinctly visible. ‘There was my bible upon the drawers by 
my bedside—oh! should I return! should I delay my purpose ; should I cast it 

from me for ever, and step once more into the pale of heavenly forgiveness? My 
| head swam round, and my eyes were dizzy and full of watery humour ;—they 
| were not tears. Eternity hung upon that moment. I closed the window and 


| 
| 


orchard, and getting over a ditch, and proceeding along a field path, I found | 


a Tyrolese, could have missed his aim. A few minutes after the master had dis- | myself in the high road. 


armed his workman, Napoleon passed the gate, and rode down the hill.—Sketches | 


of Austria. 

When “ John Chinaman” whishes to be particularly civil to his friend, he tells 
him “ Prosperity is painted in your face.” 

** How is it,” said we to an incipient wag a few days, ago “ how is it that 
homely woinen have always the clearest heads?’ *‘ Why,” said he, * it is ac- 
cording to the rule laid down by St. Paul, ‘ to the pure all things are pure ;° even 
so to the plain all things are plain.” 

Draper's Scientific Conversation Cards.—Fifty-two philosophical questions 
have their answers on so mnny cards, and the players having given their thoughts 
on any question, the right answeris produced. Some of these we think are not 
quite sure to be settled in the sciences to which they belong; but the general 
tendency of the game is instructive. ‘The questions 37, 38, appear misplaced. 

Tribute to the Landers.—At a meeting of the committee for superintending 
the erection of a column at Truro, the week before last, it was resolved that the 
height of the proposed colamn be increased from 56 feet, as first intended, to 71 
feet, with a proportionate increase in size of the base and shaft. If, as intend- 


ed, a figure of nine feet in height is placed on the column, the total! elevation | 


will be 80 fect. It was resolved that the first cut and squared stone shall be 
laid on the first of March, with masonic honours: it is to be completed by the 
first of July next.—Plymouth Herald 

Anecdote of Dr. Baillie —During Dr. Baillie’: latter years, when he had retired 
from all but consulting practice, and had ample time to attend to each individual 


case, he was very deliberate, tolerant, and willing to listen to whatever was said | out a knife, which I had found in the lumber-room during the afternoon, and made | 


to him by the patient. 
work, as he used to say, amounted to seventeen hours—he was sometimes rather 


“| started, for a well-known whistle reached my ear. Beaumont was return- 
| ing, evidently in high spirits, whistling a tune which I knew to be a favourite. | 
He had not yet turned the corner of the road, and I stooped and picked up a large | 
| chalky flint, and hid myself behind the hedge which had sheltered me from the sight 
| of the mail coach passengers. As he approached nearer,—and now his projected | 
| shadow was level with my eye,—my soul was filled with black and fearful 
| horror, and my bosom boiled with malignant revenge, I gnashed my teeth, and 
| clenched firmly the stone in my right hand. He was before me—within five | 
yards—now—now—or it will be too late. I raised my hand, and discharged | 
| with all my strength the broken and jagged flint. It struck him violently on the | 
temple, and he feil onthe path. I sprang over the hedge by the force of a wild | 
instinct, and ran towards him. A thick black blood was gushing from a deep wound, 
| and a groan, that vibrated through every vein in my body, burst from his mouth. | 
| ‘ Frank, my dear fellow, it is I ; speak to me—James Wilson—I knew not what I | 
| have done ;’ and I hung over the poor boy conscience stricken; but conscience 
| came too late. 
| “With a violent effort he raised himself upon his hands, and looked reproach- | 
fully but sorrowfully at me. ‘James—a murderer!’ and he gasped for breath ; | 
| * but no, you shall not escape me ; your father shall know this. Oh! James, this 
| was a coward’s action ;’ and he wound his hand in my neckcloth, and struggled | 
| to rise. } 
| « What was to be done 1—my father to know of this; it would bring his grey | 
hairs tothe grave! But I thought not of this at the moment. A vague know- | 


| ledge of my danger impelled me. There was no time to make terms. I drew | 


| 
' 





with the most horrible apprehension and dismay ; and saw the grey night wear 


showed in the sky, giving promise of a glorious day. The birds began to twitter 
in the boughs, and the light unfolded itself in radiant beauty, as though, since 
last the sun had gone down, all the earth had been sacred to peace, and had left 
the world for that short space to nature. Oh! how I wished this day were wel! 
over, and yet dreaded its beginning! About four o’clock I heard our man 
arise and go out of his sleeping-room, which was over an adjoining out-house, 
into the orchard. In all human probability, the murder would now be discovered, 
and my term of wretched duplicity and anxious concealment must commence. 
Nor was I deceived: a hurrying of footsteps, a noise of voices in loud and 
hurried talk, and the huddling speed with which men usually bring unwelcome or 
alayming tidings, proclaimed that they had found the body, and were bearing it 
to our house. I shrunk beneath the bed-clothes, which I drew closely around 
and over me ; and, pressing my hands upon my ears, endeavoured to shut out 
the fearful news which was, alas! no tidingstome! A few minutes of mortal 
suspense elapsed. I ventured to listen ;—there was a foot upon the stairs, and 
my door was burst open.”’ 

The inurder remains undiscovered, and it is at last only made known through 
the conscience-struggles of Wilson himself. 


—~—»>—-. 
IRISH FLATTERY. 

In our fair sister isle, the land of patriots, poets, and potatoes, flattery 
seems to be a weed indigenous to the country. In France and England, it may 
be said to be confined to the parterres of the great, who, for the most part, are 
content with nothing that is plain or common, but must have every thing managed 
in the hotbed of luxury, though the commodities thus exhibited to their senses 
bear the surfeiting odour of the manure which forces them into an unnatural 
existence. It is thus that morbid appetites are created for things which must 
be cultivated because they are fashionable. In Ireland, flattery needs no forcing 
to make it peep forth. There is something in the air which is favourable to its 
germinativn, and which seems to open every man’s heart to an universal! philan- 
thropy, making him scan his neighbour minutely to find out his good qualities. 
‘These, being discovered, must be published,—and who so proper‘’a depository of 
such an important affair as the possessor himself? It is not alone in the crowded 
cities of this most salubrious land that flattery springs: it is to be found growing 
spontaneously, in all nature’s own vivid freshness, on the bare mountain and in 
the fertile valley: it is luxuriant equally on the brown bog and beneath the 
smiling hedge-row ; and if you happen to find Paddy rooting in his bit of pitaty 
ground, there shall you also discover it sprouting forth without culture or care of 
any sort. 

‘There is no need for a man to kiss the Blarney Stone when he goes to Ireland. 
I will not say that the quality of the air is sufficient in all cases, but the force of 
example is a powerful affair, and there is nothing more catching than the disposition 
to compliment. Who can be continually in the receipt of favours without the 
disposition to make a suitable return ? and what favours cost less in the repayment 
than these !—that is, if the individual have any of the commodity vudgarly 
termed nouse. Now, with respect to the Blarney Stone, that is all very well for 
your dull blockheads. Every Irishman knows what blarney is, of course. He 
is aware that is a very common, trashy fabric,—a sort of thing synonymous with 
your English humbug. If an Irishman blarney a man, he thinks him a fool, and 
is laughing at him all the while, somewhere, either in the corner of his eye or up 
his sleeve. But, mind ye, if an Irishman flatter an individual, it is a sure sign 
that he has a high respect for him. Depend on it, that he is not more in earnest 
at his devotions to his cruiskeen than he is to persuade such person that he is 
the very bull’s-eye of all perfection. The truth is, that the moment you come 
into the presence of an Inshman to whom your company is agrecable, he is on 
the hunt for any perfection which he may be enabled to rake up in your character, 
manners, or conversation, and, though a calm listener might consider him un- 
necessarily profuse in his laudations, yet he never commends you for any good 
quality which he does not fancy you possess. 

Not very long ago, I had occasion to undergo the tonsorial operation in Ireland. 


| I was ushered into a handsome apartment, furnished with mirrors of all dimen- 


sions. A fine muscular man, whose crop of hair and whiskers bore evidence of 


| excellent culture, presented me with a chair. I sat down, and he had scarcely 


drawn his comb through my somewhat wiry wig, ere he began to remark, in a 
fine rich brogue, on the quality of my hair,— 
** Beautiful, thick, strong hair, this of yours, sur. It "I! wear well, "ll ingage 
Faith, sur, dhere must be some good stuff inside to send out such fruit as dhis.” 
As | conceived that there was something equivocal about the remark, I held 
my peace. But my gentleman had now commenced 6perations in good earn®st ; 
and, judging by sundry contortions of my features, that the twitchings of his 


| comb and stissors were not over agreeable, he was in duty bound to enlist my 


attention to something else. 

** Did you iver study phrinology, sur?" 

“No.” 

* Well, then, it’s yersilf dhat ought, for you’ve a beautiful hid, intircly. Troth, 
sur, | never saw such a hid in me life. Whew! Why, here are all dhe organs 
as large as life, sur. Benevolence, combativeness, veneration, conscientiousness, 
locality, individuality, time, secretiveness, and caution, all of them, of a thun- 
dering size ; and marvelousness, self-esteem, philo-progenitiveness, and destruc- 
tiveness well diviloped. Docthur Spurzhum would have given a thousand pounds 
to see such a hid. All the divilopments are grand, sur.”’ 

I could not help laughing at this enthusiastic sally. ‘If all the developments 
are so prodigious,” 1 remarked, *‘ you must allow that the bad propensities are as 
prominent as the good ones.” 

“Och! by no manner of manes, sur. Sure yun can’t think I mint any but 
the good ones. Did’nt I name all dhe good ones? Hav’nt I dhe hid before 
me, with its beautiful bumps! I should think, sur, yer hid must be twinty-six 
inches round from philo-progenitiveness over the two supercilious ridges.” 

‘* Why you discourse quite scientifically.”’ 

“* Sure it’s mesilf dhat ought to know how to do dhat same. Wasn’t I intind- 
ed to be a surgeon apothecary? But I could not afford to go through dhe forms 
for a diploma from dhe colledge.”’ 

‘Oh, oh! so as you could not qualify yourself for full professional practice, 
you have taken to one of the minor branches. You are aware that the College 
of Surgeons sprung from the College of Barbers.” 

‘Exactly so, sur. Faith, sur, you ought to wear yer hair so;—off yer 
forrhid, sir. You've got a Leautiful forrhid, sur.” 

You are determined,” quoth I, as he finished his job by passing the brush 
over my coat, “to set me on good terms with myself.” 

‘“‘ Faith, sur, you may take yer oath that I’ve tould you nothing but the naked 
truth. I'd scorn it, sur.” 

—~—. 
FRASER’S HIGHLANDERS, OR 78th REGIMENT. 
From Hawkins’s Picture of Quebec. 

There are in Canada s0 many interesting recollections connected with the 78th 
Regiment, or Fraser’s Highlanders, that we have endeavoured to obtain the best 
information relative to this gallant corps, many of whom, as well officers as men, 
afterwards settled in these Provinces. 

About ten years after the battle of Culloden, which terminated the unfortunate 


But when, in the jiurry of great business—when his day’s | a thrust towards him. He parried it with his arm, and Jeapt to his feet, as though | Rebellion of 1745, Mr. Pitt, observing with a liberal and statesman-like eye the 
some supernatural strength had been suddenly infused into him. He ran from | 


high spirit of loyalty towards those who placed confidence in them, which was 


irritable, and betrayed a want of temper, in hearing the tiresome details of an un- | me a few paces—* James Wilson—not for my sake, but for your own—spare me" | the distinguishing characteristic of the Highland clans, resolved to empley them 
important story. After listening, with torture, to the prosing account of a lady he exclaimed; “Oh, I have no strength left to defend myself.’ Again we closed, | in the foreign service of Great Britain. under the command of officers chosen 
who ailed so little that she was going to the Opera that evening, he had happily | and again I inade a stab at his bosom, but in vain; for he fought with his open | from the most esteemed Scottish families. He knew the chiefs could be de- 
escaped from the room, when he was urgently requested to step up stairs again; | hands with the desperate strength of one who struggles for life. And now he pended upon where their faith was engaged ; and he was aware of the devotion 
it was to ask him, whether, on her return from the Opera, she might eat some had almost wrenched the knife from my grasp, whenhe fell forward on my shoulder, | with which the clansman followed the fortunes of his Chieftain. The experi- 
oysters! “ Yes, **Ma’am,” said Baillie, * shells and all.”—Oracie of Health. | his face close to mine, and his eyes fixed upon me with an intolerable expression | ment succeeded to the fullest extent; and Mr. Pitt had the merit of drawing 

The ¥arl of Pembroke's stud on the Continent consists of nine carriages and of mingled pity and contempt. 1 could not bear that look ; byt, collecting all my | into the British service a hardy and intrepid race of men, who served the Crown 
thirty-five horses. The extraordinary beauty of his equipages astonishes the | force, thrust my antagonist from me, and dashed the knife into his throat—once ; with fidelity, who fought with valour, and who conquered for England in every 
Parisians. | —-twice, and again a third time. | 


Short Sight —Dean Cowper, of Durham, who was very economical of his | 


wine, descanting one day on the extraordinary performance of a man who was 


| 
| With a loud cry I flung the knife from me, and my victim fell heavily to the 
| earth, the blood gushing and rolling around him in frothy and bubbling profusion. 


part of the world. 
Following up this enlightened policy, in 1757, the Hon. Simon Fraser, who 


had himself been engaged in the rebellion, and whose father, Lord Lovat, had 


blind, remarked that the poor fellow could see no more than “that bottle.” «J | { looked up, and the very heavens seemed to be, nay, were rent asunder, and ; been beheaded for high treason on Tower Hill, was appointed Lieutenant Colonel 
| mingled blood and fire streamed with a hissing sound in the firmament! I was | Commandant of a battalion, to be raised upon the forfeited estate of his own 
distracted, and ran round and round the lifeless body, casting up my hands to! family, then vested in the Crown. Without estate, money, or influence, beyond 


do not wonder at it at all, Sir,” replied a minor canon at table, “ for we have seen 
no more than that bottle all the aftornoon.”— Mirror. 


On the 30th Nov. another fire broke out at Constantinople, which destroyed 
5,000 houses. 


Conservatives assert that “ England” is the most proper place for Sir Robert 
at this juncture ; the Whigs think «“ It-a-ly.” 


Errors of the Press —We have been amused with observing in a London lite- 


| heaven, not knowing whither I should turn or fly,—amazed and confounded at | 


what I had done. 

‘ But the devil whispered to me—‘this must be hidden. No mortal in this 
world must ever know of this deed. It must be kept close—close ; and the 
| horrible secret must fester in your sole breast and brain forever!’ I went and 


the hereditary attachment of his clan, the Master of Lovat found himself in a 


| few weeks at the head of eight hundred men, entirely recruited by Meow. _ His 
| kinsmen, vfficers of the regiment, and the gentlemen of the country d, 


added seven hundred more. The battalion was thus formed of thirteen compa- 
nies of one hundred and five men each, making in all one thousand four hundred 


; knelt down by the body of Beaumont, and placed my ear to his mouth. Not a | and sixty men, including sixty-five serjeants, aud thirty pipers and drammers. 
neatness and accuracy of its ty- j breath! I laid my hand upon his bosom, under the waistcoat. The heart had | They were a splendid body of men, who afterwards carried the military repu- 
from the vague caligraphy of the co hee publication, in which, doubtless, ceased to throb—yes, he was dead! But there was a warmth, too, that seemed tation of their county to the highest pitch; and by the temperance and modera- 
in deciphering but one essential wo ne oth e luckless compositor had succeeded | to proceed from the body. Oh God! it was the blood crawling, and spreading, | tion of theit general behaviour, gave every where a favourable impression of the 
with dh becoming graviey, © Tie La ;  pranenyy 5 ; and thus had announced, and clotting over the bosom! I thrust my dabbled fingers in the pockets of the | sons of the mountain and the flood. In al! their movements they were attended 
J.D. Canick, Esq., Aut am py Fo pe * oa, or Nit of the Nest ; edited by | murdered boy, for a cunning contrivance to evade suspicion presented itself to by their Chaplain—the Rev. Robert Macpherson, who was called by them Caipai 
were to anderetand that “The Laird + L ane, &c. &e., by which the public | me, and drawing out the purse, containing I know not what—but it was heavy— | Mor, from his large stature. They wore the full Highland dress, with musket 
Conteh, Bin, sul Uh the ‘Lite ot Ls or W it of the W est ; by J. D. | probably his friends had presented him with money that very evening—I went | and broad sword. Many of the soldiers added at their own expense the dirk, and 
it is not often that the measure of wihentie 7 ong hee | to appear in January. | and threw it into an adjoining pond, with a bead purse which I had also found | the purse of otter’s skin. The bonnet was raised or cocked on ene side, with a 
will eutveall he WésscaG liminn te a aa ~< full as in this instance ; but it , about him, and which had been destined by hin for Lacy Cowley ; for I had | slight bend inclining down to the right ear, over which were suspended two ox 
ing attained mantaitin oo eating ’ — a vi the risk they run by send- | heard them speaking of the present in the morning. This would indicate that | more black feathers. » Eagles’ or hawks’ feathers were worn by the officers. 
“could do no wrong ae ahem ee ie, poor man, like Majesty itself, | the murder had been effected previous to a robbery, and glance off any suspi-| Fraser's Highlanders were highly distinguished at the capture of Louisbourg. 
Marine Artificial H ‘ Li tert: + , cion that my own guilty conscience alone caused me to suspect might possibly | in 1758—at the battles of Montmorenci and the Plains of Abrahain, in 1759— 
succeeded eut Horizon.—Laeutenant A. B. Becher bas, we are informed, , attachto me. With like caution I cleared my hands and person of the blood | and of Sillery, in 1760. At the battle of the Plains, the loss of Fraser's High- 
ener crue in Producing this desideratum. by a machine of simple coustruction | that stained them, and returned home the same way [ came, creeping stealthily | landers amounted to three officers, onc serjeant, and fourteen rank and file killed 


p ' . i . r “ ‘ ° | ner 
nd of small size. It is founded on the principle that the same fluid (in this | into my room window, and retiring forthwith to bed. —ten officers, seven serjeants, and one hundred and thirty-one rank and file 
case, mercury) preserves iis level when d 3 


rary journal, the Atheneum, remarkable for the 
pography, an advertisement of a fortheo 


istributed in different tubes; and the = In agony of rind and body not to be expressed, I lay upon my bed, fill -d, wounded. The disproportion in the number of the killed to that of the wounded 
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TS, 
must be ascribed to the irregular and unsteady fire of the enemy, which was put | 


a stop to on the charge of the British. 


| wounds, and he sent an officer over to Pointe-Lévi to Cameron, to say that he | came within his path. 


At the battle of Sillery, 1760, fell the gallant Captain Donald M‘Donald, who | 


been so highly distinguished at the landing at Wolfe’s Cove, and to whose | says the officer, to Cameron—* Why, do you think, Sir, I would leave camp , 
prac of ow Ane ceeiaedes of French, was in a great measure ewing the | without orders!’ This was out of delicacy to his feelings. The officer then Seely ue office 
h 


success of the attempt. He was brother to the Scottish Chief, called the Cap- 
tain of Clanronald ; and was a highly accomplished officer and gentleman. The 
regiment also suffered very severely at the battle of Sillery: ‘Two officers and 
fifty-five non-<« issioned officers and privates were killed—twenty-seven offi- 
cers, and one hundred and twenty-nine non-commissioned officers and privates, 
wounded. 





conclnsion of the war, when great numbers settled in the Provinces. 
them, in 1775, were raised the Highland Emigrants, commanded by Colonel 
Maclean, a regiment which was of great service during the invasion by the 
Americans, in 1775. 

During six years in North America, Fraser’s Highlanders continued to wear the 
kilt both winter and summer. 


warm clothing. 
ANECDOTE OF FRASER’S HIGHLANDERS. 


In a publication of the day it is stated, that an old Highlander, a gentleman of | deepening and widening of the feeder, from the Junction to the Curve, and the 


seventy years of age, who accompanied Fraser’s Regiment as a volunteer, was 
particularly noticed for the dexterity and force with which he wielded his clay- 
more, when his Regiment charged the enemy. On two occasions small parties 
of them were ordered, at the battle of the Plains, to advance, sword in hand, 
and drive the sharpshooters out of some brushwood on the right, from which 
they galled ourline. It was from the right that General Wolfe was first wounded. 
This old man’s conduct particularly attracted the notice of General Townshend, 
who sent for him after the engagement, and praising his gallant behaviour, ex- 
pressed surprise that he should leave his native country at such an advanced age, 
and follow the fortune of war. He was so struck with the old man’s magnanim- 
ity, that he took him to England along with him, and introduced him to Mr. Pitt. 
The Minister presented him to the King, who was graciously pleased to give 
him a commission, with leave to retire on full-pay. This gentleman was Malcolm 
Macpherson, of Phoiness, in the County of Inverness. A long and ruinous law- 
suit, and as he himself said, a desire of being revenged on the French for their 
treacherous promises, in 1745, made him take the field as a soldier in his old age. 
A near relation of his of the same name, when well advanced in years, (for he 
had also joined the Rebellion, in 1745,) acted nearly in a similar manner. In 
the year 1770 he went to India as a Cadet, and living to a great age, attained the 
rank of Lieutenant-General, and died there in 1815, leaving a handsome fortune 
to his relations in Badenoch. 
STORY OF LIEUTENANT CHARLES STEWART. 

This officer, who was wounded at Sillery, had been engaged in the Rebellion 
of 1745, and was in Stewart of Appin’s Regiment, which had seventeen officers 
and gentlemen of the name of Stewart, killed, and ten wounded, at Culloden. 
Charles Stewart was severely wounded on that occasion, as he was at Sillery. 
As he lay in his quarters some days after that unfortunate affair under General 
Murray, speaking to some brother officers on the recent battles, he exclaimed,— 
‘‘ From April battles, and Murray Generals, good Lord, deliver me!” He alluded 
to his wound at Culloden, where the vanquished blamed Lord George Murray, 
the Commander-in-Chief of the rebel army, for fighting on the best ground in 
the country for regular troops, artillery, and cavalry. In like manner he alluded 
to General Murray, who had marched out of garrison to attack an enemy treble 
his numbers, also in an open field. One of these story retailers, who are some- 
times about head-quarters, told the disrespectful prayer of the rebellious clans- 
man. But General Murray, who was a man of humour and of generous mind, 
called upon the wounded ofiicer the following morning, and heartily wished him 
better deliverance in the next battle, when he hoped to give him occasion to pray 
in a different manner. 

ANECDOTE OF CAMPBELL, YOUNGER SON OF GLENLYON. 

This gentleman, a Lieutenant in Fraser's Highlanders,, “ had been out,” in 
1745, as had his father, the Laird of Glenlyon, in 1715. But his elder brother 
had entered the Royal Army, and was a Lieutenant in the old Black Watch. 
After the father’s death, in 1646, the Royalist officer, now Glenlyon, was order- 
ed with a party of men to garrison his own house, and to aid in seizing all con- 
cealed rebels. His brother was in this situation, and lying hid in a deep den 
above Glenlyon House, being supplied with previsions by his sisters and friends. 
On one occasion, owing to some interruption, he had not seen his sisters for 
two nights ; and leaving his hiding place rather too early in the evening of the 
third night under the influence of hunger, and in the hope of seeing some of 
them, he was observed -by his brother and some English officers, who were walk- 
ing about. The brother, afraid of a discovery, pretending to give the alarm, 
directed the officers to call out the soldiers immediately, while he kept the rebel 
insight. He ran after him, and called out to his brother, in Gaelic, to run for 
his life, and to take to the mountains. When the party made their appearance, 
no rebel was to be seen ; and the unfortunate outlaw was more careful in future. 
‘Ten years afterwards, he was appointed to Fraser’s Highland Regiment, along 
with several others who had been engaged in the Rebellion, and was shot through 
the body at the battle of Sillery Wood, 1760. 


The following interesting and honourable anecdote is told of Fraser's High- | 


landers. 
present at the battle of Montmorenci : 


“‘ General Murray, being in want of funds to carry on his government during | 


the winter, summoned all the officers and enquired if they had any money, and if 
their soldiers had any money that they could lend to the Governor until the sup- 
plies arrived from England in the spring. We were told of the wants of the 
Governor, and the next day we were paraded, every man, and told that we 
should receive our money back, with interest, as scon as possible ; and in order 
to prevent any mistake, every man received his receipt for his amount, and for 
fear he should lose it, the Adjutant went along the ranks, and entered in a book 
the name and sum opposite to every man; and, by the Lord Harry ! when they 
came to count it up, they found that our regiment alone, Fraser’s Highlanders, 
had mustered siz thousand guineas! It was not long after we had lent our 
money, that one morning a frigate was seen coming round Pointe Lévi with 
Supplies. We were soon afterwards mustered, and every man received back his 
money with twelve months interest, besides the thanks of the General.” 
BATTLE OF MONTMORENCI. 

The remarkable story of Captain Ochterlony and Lieutenant Peyton of the 
Royal American Battalion, tending so happily to the honour of British soldiers, 
has been often published. It is to be found in Smollett, in Smith’s Canada, and 


in Silliman’s Tour. The sequel is not so generally known ; and is here related | 


on the authority of Mr. Thompson, at the time belonging to the Regiment : 
STORY OF SERJEANT ALLAN CAMERON. 


| 
| 


| tion under which he lay. We were ordered to the reduction of Montreal in the 
| spring of the next year, which capitulated without our firing a shot. . 
‘The regiment was quartered alternately in Canada and Nova Scotia, until the , Montreal, Cameron was ordered to New York, where he received an Ensigncy 
From | ina corps of Rangers through the means of Lieutenant Peyton’s friends.” ult. 
j —_— 


WELLAND CANAL. 
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“ ; : sons red from his | confined to his sea-faring friends. It was extended to every ehild of want, who 
After some time Lieutenant Peyton was considerably recove L ccer tly bo ath at Bm teat 

“ His pity ‘gave’ ere charity began.” Com. Adver. 

“TC Wanied, a complete set of the Albion, from the commencement in 1822. 


wished to see him. Cameron told the officer that he would not go.’ ** Why!” 











‘ange at New York on London, 60 days, 63 a7 


"NEW YORK, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 14, 1835. 


procured a pass, and brought it to Cameron, who at last consented to go over to | 
the Island. Lieutenant Peyton said he was extremely glad to see him, and to 
thank him for the very great services he had rendered him in saving his life ; and 
that if ever it was in his power he would give him substantial proof of the obliga- 
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The Britannia has at length arrived from Liverpool, having sailed on the 2d 
She does not bring later dates, but being a regular vessel, supplies us 
with more complete files than those received by former arrivals. 

Throughout the three kingdoms, the note of preparation for the approaching 
contest at the elections is heard. The struggle will be a severe one, and its issue 


From 


From the Mentreal Herald. , 
Precis of the annual Repert of the Directors of the Welland Canal Company. 


They, in fact, refused to wear any other dress, Phe piers, harbour and light-house at Port Colborne, the commencement of highly momentous to Great Britain. Upon its result, many suppose, the peace and 
and their men were more healthy than other rigiments which wore breeches and | the 


ship canal on Lake Erie, are nearly finished. tranquillity of the country hang, and, perhaps, even the durability of the inatitu- 
Contracts have been entered into for extensive improvements at various points | tions of the nation itself. ‘The contest is, without doubt, between the Conservatives. 


| of the canal. The most important, perhaps, of these improvements, are the | and those who are now called Destructives—the Whig party, proper, being divided 


It is related from the words of the venerable Mr. Thompson, who was | 


tti f basin helfanile for th a hedclenniabaiie between the two. If a Parliament essentially Conservative be not elected, the Con- 
cutting o s every -mile for the passing of s ’ - P a : a 6 

These improvements were commenced in the fall, and, by rendering it necessary | S°rvative Ministry one fall, and — then will be the course f a ae 
to close the canal on the 15th November, involved the loss of a considerable | difficult to predict. Very many of our readers, we know, fear that if Sir Rober t 
portion of dues. hat sacrifice, it is expected, will be counterbalanced by the | Peel fails, the Government will at once pass into the hands of the Radicals. 
advantages of an early transit in spring. We, however, are not so sure of this, especially while the present monarch lives, 


Tien wie teed on th of Apis awit be eal On| he gun vr, fran lon stl led him 
That the Welland Canal may enjoy the full benefit of this advantage, the Di- self to the Reform Bill, because he saw the mass of the people desired it, and 


rectors have offered premiums to the earliest vessels of a certain burden, that may | because his then Ministers assured him it was a measure which would ensure the 
avail themselves of the peculiar superiority of the Welland Canal. peace and happiness of his people. On the resignation of Earl Grey, he did 
They expect to divert into their Canal a great part of the American trade ; not, as it was supposed by many he would, recal to his councils the Tories ; 
and Americans will doubtless pay little attention to political considerations in the neither did he reinforce his Cabinet with men from the ranks of the De- 
attainment of commercial ends. Asa proof of this, the Directors have learned a , f Lord Melbo b] 
that the Americans are building twenty new vessels of the largest class for the structives—but he sought the ecaytance Of 140d Mcmoumnd & nenematy 
trade of the Welland Canal. The same activity in the building of vessels is | whose integrity, moderation, and good judgment pointed him out as the per- 
conspicuous on the Canadian side of Lake Erie. son worthy of his monarch’s confidence at such a moment. Unfortunately, Lord 
The exertions of the Grand River Navigation Company will virtually extend | yejpourne had too large an infusion of the Destructive principle in his admi- 


the Welland Canal to Brantford. : ; ; f Lord Al- 
The Directors have succeeded in removing certain obstacles, which pre- Sateen, ~ ba a hed Earl ae od ee ot a8 

vented the legislation of last session from making the whole canal Provincial | thorp to the Case Of Teste, BS wee, MNES CO SUPER MNSEN,. 6 resign 
property. What did his Majesty do then? Did he throw himself into the arms of any ultra 
The whole cost of the canal, down to the commencement of the present year, | party? No. He called to his aid the Duke of Wellington and Sir Robert 
wes ns dlp ~ing wry Ra ol passed through the canal 570 schooners, 334 boats Peel, men who laid the fogadstien of reform, and who hed fest in consequence, 
and scows, and 66 rafts—the amount of tonnage being 37,927. Among the ar- | 9" 4 former occasion, the support of eyes body of the ultra Tories. To Bir 
ticles transported we find 400 tons of coal, introduced into Upper Canada, for | Robert Peel and the Duke of Wellington he confided the government, on the 
the first time last summer, and purchased eagerly, we believe, in Toronto. express understanding that they should pursue measures of necessary, prudent, 
In this course they have began, and in this course we 


The amount of tolls has progressively increased,—the respective amounts | and enlightened reform. 
during the last three years having been £2432, £3618, and £4300. ie | 8x sure they will continue 
‘ean thle pekinese Geely, Se ee oe But suppose the elections prove averse to the new ministers ; or suppose 


1832. 1833. 1834. from any other cause they should not remain long in office, what, it may be ask- 
Barrelsof Pork, - - 5,422 9,611 23,4223 ed, will be the course of the Kingthen! Will he go over to the Radicals, or 
Bushels of Wheat, : - 155,170 229,675 364,919 send for the Earlof Durham to form a cabinet from the ranks of the Destruc- 
Nuniher of stoves, ’ 146,198 068, 708 —_— tives? We say no. His Majesty, in conformity with the moderation of his 
Feet of Square ‘Timber, 75,992 30,942 94,380 ; r thi le a eafety of bi 
Barrels of Salt, A - 94,546 46,552 59,641 character, and with a due regard to the happiness of his people 8a e y of his 
Tons ef Merchandize, 1,032 1,3534 1,813} realm, will call for the assistance of the Constitutional Whigs, viz., Lord 
re = of Schooners passed - 240 433 a Stanley, the Duke of Richmond, Sir James Graham, &c. These, with their 
* Boats and Scows, - 175 287 3 


friends, would rally the now dispersed and divided Whigs, and acting, as they 
OBITU ARY certainly would upon principles of Whig Conservatism and moderate Toryism, 


Capt. David Leslie of this city, the announcement of whose death took place | (for the terms are almost synonymous, ) the government of the cute would pro- 
last week, will be deeply deplored by all who had the opportunity to know and | ceed tranquilly. Such a cabinet, in such an event, would receive the support 
appreciate his worth. He was a native of Scotland, and born in September, | on most questions, of the entire Tory party, and thereby become powerful and 
1780, in the parish of Monimeal in Fifeshire. His father was a farmer, renting | i, .y probability permanent. The breaking up of the present cabinet then will not 


lands of Lord Lewal and Granville, whose family name was also Leslie. As is I ' 
the usual and salutary custom in Scotland, he was sent to school at an early | Prove the advent of Lord Durham and the Destructives, " nd ars: gd 
ossibly the he’ 


age ;—and he was noticed through the whole period of childhood and youth for | return of Lord Stanley and the moderate Conservatives. ; 
| sprightliness, activity, and an adventurous spirit. His progress at school was | the house of Derby, in such a conjunction of things, might beeome the Premier 
commendable, (for he was generally at the head of his class,) but was probably | o¢ England. aimuele 
re etre impeded by his love for active exeraise, and the pranks of boyhood: Ic? In consequence of the great popularity of Captain Marryatt’s new story, 
An incident occurred when he was about ten or twelve years of age, that in the : san? aio tate 4 madd to so-vudint that seatadle 
boy, marked the future character of the man. Returning with his juvenile | “ Japhet in search of a Father, bats 0 etermin re-prin pare set 
comrades from school—more than a mile from young Leslie’s residence—the | which appeared in the /ast volume, in order to supply those new subscribers who 
graceless urchins had occasion to pass a wooden bridge, about which they-| commenced with the present volume, with the tale entire. This will be done 
lingered. | The river that flowed under it was swollen, and in some abortive feat, forthwith, and sent to such new subscribers without delay, and without any ad- 
| one of his companions, fell into the stream. He was one of three brothers who ditional ch 
| attended the school. ‘The other two witnessed the peril, but stood motionless | “M0M4! charge. ee 
and aghast upon the bank. Young Leslie, impelled by the same spirit that led | | We beg to inform such persons who may yet feel incline su ad 
| his onward progress in after life, plunged into the stream and bore the apparently | the present volume, that the antecedent numbers, from the first publication 
| lifeless boy to the shore. Animation returned,—and his parents’ gratitude was | i, January, may be obtained at the office, 76 Cedar-st., and to whom the extra 
unbounded. ‘They wished to reward him, and proffered him presents. No—said | oi,¢01 above alluded to, will be sent as soon as printed, upon the same terms. 
the intrepid little adventurer—* I want no money to pay for saving the life of a 
THE DRAMA. 


drowning boy.” 
Ho was remarked, even in his carly years, for a mind that sored shave the ‘The resuscitation of the Italian Opera has given much satisfaction to the 
fashionables of this city, and to all lovers of the divine art of music. L’ Assedio 


niggardliness of self-appropriation. He was ever generous, and disposed to 
communicate what he had, to his fellow beings who might need it. ‘At an | di Corinto [the Siege of Corinth] was performed last night for the fourth time, 
His parents endeavoured, | 4). marked approbation and success, Signora Fanti and Miss Julia Wheatly, 


early age he manifested an inclination for the sea. 
but in vain, to repress it. He was net much over twelve years of age when he and Signors Ravaglia and Porto sustaining the principal characters, ‘This opera 
has been received in the most favourable manner. Il Mose is in preparation, 


embarked on board a coal sloop at Leith tor Shields ;—and continued in that 
employment during the summers, returning home for his schooling in the winters. and the managers are making very laudable efforts to secure the stability of t 
delightful entertainments. Miss Wheatly, who is so well deserving of public 


His disposition for the sea was adverse to the wishes, but not subject to the 
favour, takes her benefit on Wednesday. 


exact prohibition, of his parents. The master of the sloop with whom he was 
apprenticed, at length sold his vessel and quitted the business. Being then and Mr. Mathews took his farewell benefit at the Park last Wednesday, when the 
The whole play-going community 


| thus set adrift, he came in 1794 to the U. States, and sailed from the town of : 

| New Bedford on a Whaling voyage. This town is one of the most enter- | house was crowded to excess in every = hi pen, ond iste 

| prising among the whole number of those which have lately sprang up, by the | @ppeared desirous to take a farewell look at this oN wrYock Tunes rene 
magic of commerce, along our sea board. Capt. Leslie was very much attach- an oath Prichard dy ye. Bog the New York Times, not having 

ed to the good people of New Bedford, and always spoke of them in terms of | "©? able * paper et ; 

respect. He Sas early life advanced to the cominand of a ship, for it was! “The Farewell Benefit of Mr. re — pone Men houses 

soon found that he had all the requisite qualities of a good commander. He | f the season, comprising an unusual portion o hie pone Ase ray nd ” al 

| was sagacious and scrutinizing, suffering nothing to pass, worthy of notice, un- | #le citizens. He never played better than rnirye wii oh ; ms 

| examined ; by such a course, his nautical science and skill was hourly advancing, | "merous and attentive might well have inspired him. At the conclusion of t 











“As our company of grenadiers approached, I distinctly saw Montcalm on | and at the same time he was gaining confidence in himself, and raising his repu- | Performance, Mr. M. advanced to the front of the stage, and in a well pro- 


horseback riding backwards and forwards. 
directions to his men, and I heard him give the word to fire. Immediately they 
opened upon us, and killed a good many of our men, I don’t recollect how many. 
We did not fire, for it would have been of no use, as they were completely en- 
trenched, and we could only see the crown of their heads." * * * “ We 


were now ordered to retreat to our boats, that had been left afloat to receive | had made him perfect in the use of instruments. 


ls; and by this time it was low water, so that we had a long way to wade 
through the mud. A Serjeant Allan Cameron, of our company, seeing a small 
battery on our left with two guns mounted, and apparently no person near it, 


thonght he would prevent its doing us any mischief on our retreat, so he picked | 


He seemed very busy giving | tation among his employers and fellow-navigators. 





nounced address, with truth and feeling, returned his acknowledgments for the 


Mis censtant dhesersines kind and liberal treatment he had experienced on all occasions during his sojourn 


gave his journals a larger number of descriptions of islands, bays, harbours, &c. ~ : P ; ‘ : - 
than perhaps those of other navigators could furnish. His critical acquaintance | *mongst us. He ei ee oo mere b- poy ow to adie 
| with geometry and astronomy gave to his friends a confidence in the accuraey | the United States. i “4 ash 4 mac nage Mime anata y) r .! « he "dad fae. 
of his calculations that those of others in general did not possess. Practice false and malicious charges. ith a consciousness of mnocence he te 
Several distinguised navi- lessly placed hunselt on trial before the American people ; and vey — 
gators in the Pacific have informed the writer of this brief notice, that Capt. | had pronounced +" not guilty. a Ree Sens ae eer: —— a 
Leslie was the general arbiter when they differed in their latitudes and longitudes | for their kindness, bw bade them farewell, and retired amidst long continu 
of places in those seas. | universal applause. 
Captain Leslie had circumnavigated the globe, and has often given his friends| Mr. Hows, to whom we have before alluded, will make his first appear- 








"Pp & couple of bayonets that lay on the beach, and went alone to the battery, | many curious details of his voyage, but could never be induced to publish a full | ance at the Park on Monday, in Shylock, and will successively perform Sir Ed- 
when he drove the points of them into the vents as hard as he could, and then ' narrative of it from an apprehension often felt by a self-educated man, that his | ward Mortimer, Sir Giles Overreach, Don Felix, Duke Aranza and Rover. The 


snapped them off short. 
“ ‘4 
When the French saw us far enough on our retreat, they sent their savages 


| language could not bear the test of criticism, and no arguments could drive this | high character and respectability of this gentleman, together with the general 
whim from his mind. ‘The writer of these remarks, now the subject of them | confidence in his abilities, will ensure him the support, we understand, of seve- 


‘0 scalp and tomahawk our poor fellows that lay wounded on the beach. Among | is beyond the reach of praise or blame, does not hesitate to express it as his | ral individuals of the first eminence in the city. 


the number was Lieutenant Peyton of the Royal American Battalion, who was | opinion, that no one has ever circumnavigated the globe better prepared to make 
severely wounded, and had crawled as far as the pains he endured would allow. | uscful observations on all he saw, heard and did, than David Leslie. 
After the savages had done their business with the poor fellows that lay nearest | always free to communicate all his discoveries for the benefit of science, or | for the benefit of Mr. C. Mason, who performed Macbeth. 
to the French batteries, they went back, except two who spied Lieutenant Pey- | his sea-faring brethren. 


u He happened to have a double | whaling expeditions, but embraced those of traffic in almost every quarter of the | 
barrelled fusil, and ready loaded, and as he had now seen how the savages had | globe. 


ton, and thought to make a good prize of him. 


Miss Phillips delighted her friends and admirers on Thursday, as Marianne, in 
He was | Knowles’s beautiful play of the Wife. Last night she played Lady Macbeth, 
This part is well 
adapted to her fine commanding person, and an accurate delineation of character. 

A new candidate for histrionic fame appeared at the Park on Tuesday, in the 
In 1806 he was in a United States revenue cutter, and placed himself in | character of Lady Townley. The lady, Mrs. M‘Lean, is @ native American, and 


His voyages were not confined to sealing and 


'reated all the others that came intu their clutches, he was sure that if they got | asituation to make such observations upon the breat Eclipse of the Sun of the | js supported by a large number of highly respectable families. She evinced very 


the better of him, they would butcher hin also. Fortunately his presence of | 


mind did not forsake him, and he waited until the first savage cuime near enough, 


“when he levelled his fusil, and brought him to the ground; the other savage 


thinking that the Lieutenant would not have time to reload, rushed in upon him 
rena with his tomahawk ready to strike, when Lieutenant Peyton discharged 
1s fusil right into his chest, and he fell dead at his feet. 


afterwards. 


. “ While poor Lieutenant Peyton lay upon the ground almost exhausted from 
‘ls exertions and loss of blood, he was accosted by Serjeant Cameron, who had 
no other means of helping him than carrying him away ; and he was well able to 
do it, for he was a stout, strong, tall fellow. 
Over his shoulder a 
hold fast round his neck. As he had a long way to carry hin, he was obliged 
ae now and then to lay him down in order to take breath, and to give the 
“leutenant some ease, as his wound was exceedingly painful. In this way he 
£0t him at last to one of his boats, and laying him down, said, ‘“‘ Now, Sir, I have 
a as much for you as lay in my power, and I wish you may recover.” 
‘appened, that in 


Ore ; ; 
Jrleans, and Cameron to Pointe Lévi 


i 





t We saw no more of | No man was ever better fitted for his profession. 
-«__avages after that, at least on that occasion; but we saw enough of them | science and skill, he possessed an indomitable courage, with a firmness and per- 


| Since 1825, he has been engaged in commerce, in various forms, and enter- 
! 


| prising plans—and has acted in several capacities connected with his profession, — Mr. Walton as Gaveston, and Mr. Hunt as George Brown ; the Chorus, like- 


16th of June that year, as could not be made on the land. ‘These observations tine talents and the debit was a successful one. ; 
| were communicated to the great mathematician, Nathaniel Bowditch, LL.D.,; The Last Days of Pompeii has been dramatised, and is now performing at the 
| and probably to several universities. | Bowery. The scenery and general getting up of the piece is excellent, and 
Captain Leslie continued his voyages until 1825, when he rested from his | draws full houses. 
duties of a ship-master, after having been a mariner for more than thirty years. At the Chestnut Street Theatre, Philadelphia, the White Lady has been pro- 
In addition to his nautical | joeeg during Mrs. Austin’s engagement with great splendour, the various papers. 
| of that City speak in raptures of the Opera, and give great praise to the power- 
| ful way in which it has been cast. Mrs. Austin as Louise, Mrs. Rowbotham as 
Alice, Mr. Burton (whose comic powers are highly spoken of,) the Auctioneer, 


| severance, that carried him onward to success. 


| In every situation he has been, emphatically, the sailor’s friend. No distressed wise, is described as very superior to that of the French Troupe, and the acting 


a He slung the Lieutenant's fusil | seaman ever appealed to him in vain. 
long with his own, and took him on his back, telling him to | harbour for Jack to ride out the storm, he took it upen himself to find a private 


It so | highest opportunities of acquiring the most polished manners among men, it 
returning to camp, the Lieutenant was taken to the Isle of | teaches him a better lesson—that of acting feelingly and promptly, as an al-| per cent.; 20004 do. ; 5000 


| 


If Captain Leslie could not find a public | nq singing of Mr. Rowbotham (one of the managers), as Sandy M‘Phear, 
| extremely correct. We understand that Mrs. Austin will appear on the Park 
one. Itis seldom that one who has long buffeted the ocean-storms, retains a | , is in March, for the last time, previous to her departure for England. 
flinty heart or a niggard soul. ‘They suffer, and from their sufferings learn to 

NSURANCE OF LE Money sent by mail to any Post Office im the 


feel and to act. ‘They know what is required, and go to work with spirit and any P. ) 

elena ‘an - . 2 " : United States, or the British North American Provinces, will be insured by appli- 

judgment, to bring succour. If the life of a mariner does not give him the pt ra Bates, Bahay ony ead mee npetenny ay Ley ae egret 7 

| the money if lost. $25 and under 50 cts.; 50 do. 75cts.; 100 do. 100 cts. ; 10002 

4do. Any sum above $5000, such premium os say be 
ev. . 








meoner of his Master's bounty. The benevolence of Captain Leslie was not! agreed on. 
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Music by Auber; the Symphonies and Accompaniments for the Piano Forte by G. A. Hodson. 
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THE LAKE OF COMO. 
New York, published by Dubois and Bacon, 167 Broadway. 
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mountain ‘The Fisher to the wave is gone, The Hunter to the mountain; The Peasanttothe glowing vine, with joyous stepis bounding, The 
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lowing kine, His merry horn is sounding : Thro’ shaded valc, o’er sunny hill, All nature feel aglad’ning thrill, And willing toils,light hearted throng, Salutes the day beam with a song. ‘To Como’s lake! the day beams dawn, is glitt’ring on the 
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The Hunter to the mountain 
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Shall we, inore blest, be stil! leas gay, 
Their songs are fraught with pleasure, 
We too will hail the op’ning day, 
With music’s sweetest measure ; 
And whilst they tend the purple vine, 
We'll cull the early flowers, 
e= = —— — - ——-- _ _~— 
MIDON’S [mproved Short Napped Beaver Hats, possessing every quality 
requisite in the most costly, at the reduced price of $5.—Corner of Wall and 
Nassau Sts.. New York. [Feb. 14-21. 
N ORGANIST, who recently performed the requisite duty m a respectable 
Choir in England, would wish to undertake a like situation in this city. Letters 
addressed M. A., No. 698 Washington Street, will reccive due attention. 
Instructions on the Piano Forte on moderate terms. - [Feb. 7--1t. 
O BOARDING HOUSE KEEPERS.—An active industrious female, well 
versed in European cookery, pickling, preserving, &c., wishes to take the 
management of a boarding house on, or before, the Ist of May next, at a certain 
salary, per annum. Referencos given, and security if required.—Address to Mrs. 
P. P., 222 Bowery. 


LAL ESTATE FOR SALE—MONEY WANTED AND COLLECTED 

THOMAS EMERY (from England) has constantly for sale very many farms 

in Ohio, Indiana, and Kentucky, and houses in Cincinnati, some of which will be 
disposed of low for cash, _ 

A first rate Cotton mill, with water power for 2,000 spindles, now in operation, 
worthy the attention of speculators. 

Capitalists desirous of loaning moncy upon mortgage, or the best personal security, 
can obtain 10 per cent. interest, 

Money collected in England, Wales, Ireland, and Scotland. 

Letters (post paid) requiring information, will meet with due attention, 

Apply to THOMAS EMERY, Estate and Moncey Agent, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

References—D. Gano, Esq., N, Langworth, Esq., and C. Fox, Esq. 
al [Oct 4-lemtf.] 

OFFEE ROOM AT THE AMERICAN HOTEL, 279 BROADWAY. 

A The requirements of this neighbourhoed have induced the subscriber to adda 

Coffee Room to the arrangements of his establishment which opens this day. It is 

arranged after the practice of similar places in London and Paris, and will, he flatters 

himself. prove agreeable to all whose habits of business, or life, make it inconvenient 

to adopt fixed hours. The Cooks are men accustomed to the business in Europe, 
and areca pable of offering the choicest dishes in the English or French style. 

The Coffee Room will be open from 8 o'clock in the morning to 12 at night. 
Waiters familiar with the French, Engl'sh, Italian, Spanish and German languages 
will be in attendance. EDWARD MILFORD. 

iF The Table at 5 o'clock is continved as usual. —January 12, 1835. [Jan. 24. 


NGLISH LAW AGENCY.--J. COOK, Attorney at Law, 46 John Street, 

New York, having appointed respectable Law Agents in London, lie can Tasti- 

tute and carry on Professional Business with effect in any partof England, either in 
relation to claims or the Sale of Estates and Property. 

J. Cook having heretofore practised in the Courts of King’s Bench and the other 
Common Law Courts at Westminster, is well acquainted with the English forms in 
Conveyancing and the making out of Titles to Real Estates there, and also with the 
requisite mode of Execution of Conveyances, Deeds and other ‘Tostruments exe- 
cuted by parties in the United States to be used in England, and with the forms of 
Affidavits to hold to bail and in proof of claims under Commissiow of Bankruptcy 
Legacy, Receipts, Powers of Attorney, Wills relating to property in England and 
the Execution thereof and other Documents to be there carried into effect. Persons 





























And bear the garland we entwine, 
| To Beanty’s favor'd bowers : 

And when they see the bright bouquet, 
| And hear ’twas form’d at dawn of day, 

They too will shun art’s fairest bow’rs, 
| To gather nature’s fairer flow'rs ; 





EMOVAL.—GEORGE BURKE, Engraver and Printer, has removed from 
Law Buildings, No. 22 Nassau street, to No. 59 Cedar street, up stairs, where 
he will be happy to receive the orders of his friends and the public in ae 
Feb 7-1t. 
1 FOREIGN AGRICULTURIS'TS.—For Sale, Fifty fine Farms, situated 
in the counties of Oneida, Herkimer, Madison, and Oswego, New-York, which 
offer great inducements to foreign agriculturists, as those farms are all in a high 
state of cultivation, with all the necessary dwelling heuses and offices attached to 
each farm, and in the immediate vicinity of the Erie, Oswego, and Chenangu cana!s 
—for depth of soil they are unsurpassed by any lands in America. A part of the 
purchase money will be required and the residue to be paid by instalments annually. 
Also a splendid country seat, for a gentleman of fortune, within one mile of the 
city of Utica, with a domain in the European style. 
For further particulars apply to John Hogan, Esq., Attorney and Councillor at 
Law, Utica, N. Y., and refers to 
J. B. Watstevti, Esq., 97 Maiden Lane, 
Dec. 13-6m.] _ Ropert Suarp, Esq., 88 Hudson street, N. York. 


NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 








Ships. Masters. | Daysof Sailing from| Days of Sailing from 
‘ New York. iverpool. 

Caledonia, Graham, jJan. |, May |, Sept.1,|Feb. 16,Junel6,Oct.16, 
Roscoe, Delano, ~ > G6” Gh oe ee 
Hibernia, Wilson, “16, ** 16, ** 16)Mar. 1,July 1, Nov.1, 
Sheffield, Allen, “ 24, “ 24, “ 24, “ 8, “ 8, “ 8, 
Rareye, \Marshall, (Feb. 1,Junel,Oct.1,) * 16, ** 16, “ 16, 
Geo, Washington, \Holdrege, f.. Gye 4. 8, > Os. © Bee © OG, iP BG, 


Columbus, \Cobb, “16, “ 16, * 16);April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, 
United States, Holdrege, ~ 2h. 2," Ba. ie, ee, 


, 
South America, Waterman. !Mar.1,July 1,Nov.1,} “* 16, “ 16, “* 16, 
“ ~ “ _ “ 











Napoleon, iSmith, i : a oS on 
Britannia, Waite, 16, * 16, ** 16,,JMay 1,Sept.1,Jan. 1, 
England, Maxwell, “34, * 86, Si Gy he © -S, 
Orpheus, Bursley, jAprill, Aug. 1, Dec.1,| ** 16, ** 16, “* 16, 
Inde ndence, iNyes ve: oe © 24,.%* 24, “6 24, 
North Amer, \Dixey, ** 16, ** 16, ** 16,/June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, 
Virginian \Harris, Oy.” ', @ ee. we pee Ss 


_ These ships are all of the first class, commanded by men of character and expe- 
rience, and care will be taken that the beds, bedding, and stores, shal! be of the best 
kind. The rate of passage outward is fixed, by an understanding with the proprietors 
of all the lines, at $120, not including wines and liquors, which wiil be furnished by 
the steward at the expense of each passenger,at rates printed on cards, which will 
be found on board. 

Consignees of ships Caledonia, Hibernia, Columbus, Europe, South America, Brie 
tanma, Orphcus, North America, BARING, BROTHERS, & Co., Livery col, 
: GOODHUE & Co., or C.H. MARSHALL, N. Y. 
Consignees of ships Sheffield, United Staves, England, and Virginian, 
WOOD & TRIMBLE and S. HICKS & SON,N. Y. 
Wm. anid Jas. BROWN & Co., Liverpool. 





in the United States requiring such services may ! 
a S ; . smay save much unnecessary delay by ap- 
tying asabove. Allletters to be post paid, [Aug.9-ipeawe 


Consignees of shipe Napoleon, Rosroe,Geo. Washington, and Independence, 
GRINNELIL, MINTURN & Co., N.Y 
CEARNS,CRARY & Co., Liverpool. 
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Shall we, more blest, be still less gay, 
Their songs are fraught with pleasure, 
We too will hail the op’ning day, 
With music’s sweetest measure : 
And whilst they tend the purple vine, 
We'll cull the early flowers ;——We'll cull, &c 


HE PREMIUM GOLD MEDAL, Silver Medal and Diploma of the Ameri- 

can Institute, were awarded for the best Incorruptible Teeth, su eriur methods 

of inserting and fixing them in the mouth, and other improvements in Dental Surgery 

---to JONATHAN DODGE, Operative, Surgicai and Mechanical Dentist, No. 5 
C hamber-st., N. Y. Jan .10.-ly. 

NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—( New Line.) 
The subscribers have established the followmg ships as a Line of Packets, between 
this port and Liverpool, toleave New York on the 14th, and Liverpool on the 30th of 
each month, 











Ships. Masters. From New York. From Liverpool. 
StAndrew | J. Taubman, June 14, Oct. 14, Feb. 14, | July 30, Nov.30, Mar. 30, 
Howard, | T.M.Harvey,jr. | July 14, Nov. 14, Mar.14, | Aug.30, Dec. 30, Apr. 30, 
Ajax, C. A. Hiern, Aug. 14, Dec. 14, Apr. 14, | Sept.30, Jan. 30, May30, 
St.George | W.C.Thompsen, | Sept.i4, Jan. 14, May 14, | Oct- 30, Feb, 28, June 30, 








The above packets are ships of the firstclass,coppered and copperfastened. The 
greatest exertions will be made to promote the interests of importers, by the speedy 
and safe delivery of their goods. Nothing has been omitted in the construction and 
furniture of their cabins, which can contribute tothe comfort ofpassengers. The price 
of passage, in the cabin,including wines and stores of the best quality, is fixed at 
one hundred and ten dollars ; or one hundred and forty dollars for the exclusive use 
of a state room. The days of sailing wil! be punctual ceerves. oe freight or pas- 

7 ; on board, orto . 4 ° 
sage,apply tothe masters, ’ GRACIE, PRIME & CO, or 
ROBERT KERMIT. 74 Sonth-street. 








NEW-YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
Ships. Masters. |Days of Sailing from»Days of Sailing from 
| ‘ew- York London. 

Ontarie, Sebor, June t, Oct. 1, Feb. 1,)Mar.16,July 16,Nov.16, 
Montreal, C.H.Champlin| “ 16, ‘ 16, “ 16,)April i, Aug. 1, Dec. I 
Canada, Britton, July 1, Nov. 1, Mar. 1,, “* 16, “* 16, * 16, 
Sovereign, Griswold, “16, ‘16, “ 16,)May 1, Sep. 1, Jan. 1, 
Hannibal, Hebard, Aug 1,Dec.1, Aprill,| ** 16, ‘* 16, “* 16, 
Philadelphia, Morgan, “16, “16, “* 16,JJunel, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, 
Samson, Chadwick, Sep. 1, Jan. 1, May1j ‘16, ** 16, “ 16, 
President, Moore | 16, 16, “ 16,July 1, Nov. 1, Mar. 1, 








, , - . . e 

These shipé are all of the first class, about 500 tons burthen, built in this city of the 
best materials, copper and copper fastened, and are navigated by able and experi- 
enced commanders, ‘Their accommodations for passengers are very elegant and ex- 
tensive, and for whom beds, bedding, wine and stores of the best quality, will always 
be provided. The price of cabin passage outward, under an agreement entered into 
in conjunction with the proprietors of the several Liverpool Packet Lines, is now fixed 
at $120, exclusive of wines and liquors, which will be furnished each passenger at the 


established rates that are fixed to the printed cards that will be found on board each of 


e shins. 
a fright or paccage, applyto either ef the commanders on hoard the shps ; te 
JOHN GRISWOLD, 69 South street, New York. 
GRINNELI.. MINTURN and Co., 134 Front street, or to 
GEORGE WILDES & Co., No. 19 Coleman street, London, 
N. B.—The ships of the aboveline will continue to touch at Portsmouth, each ways 
toland and receive passengers, from whence steamboate run daily to the Continent 
and to diferent parts ef England. 
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